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From the Heights 


By* Mary F. Butts 


O STRONG brave youth, in your firm right 
hand 
Holding the edelweiss, 
I know you have climbed steep upon steep 
In the still white regions of ice ! 
But who shall tell of the secret place, 
Scaled by the spirit's power, 
Whence comes to the dwellers of the plain 
Truth's fair celestial flower ? 
Providence, R. 1. 


“2% & 


Lditorial 


Only the love of truth can make a 
dispute profitable. The man who 
enters into an argument solely to get the better of 
his opponent is in no condition either to profit or to 
be profited. He is neither a teacher nor a pupil, 
but an artilleryman bombarding his neighbor’s castle 
Just to see him run up the white flag. No man is 
fit to enter into a debate who would not rather get 
at the truth than win a victory. 


More Heat than 
Light 


> 4 
On what Contentment does not depend on 
Contentment ~ what we have, but on what we are. 
Depends 


Not our possessions, but our recog- 
us to be ‘contented. 
ounds of his earthly lot are ordered 


Nized limits cause 
Tealizes that the } 
of God il 
tented. y 


tented y 


He who 


1 love is glad to be contained, or con- 


ithin those bounds. He who is not con- 


Contented 
Coatens; 


4 


if he had a thousandfold what he has. 


Nent oi . " ve , 
lent gives thankfulness within one’s bounds. 


Published weekly, and mailed, post free, to any address in the United Contentment can never be attained outside of one’s 
States or Canada, for $1.50 per year 
for lower rates to ministers and to club subscribers, see fifteenth page. 


ti what God has given him would not be 


divinely ordered lot. 


% 


‘In our Father’s house are many 
Some of these man- 
sion chambers we can enter here on earth, because 
our Father’s house is partly here on earth. Those 
gifts and joys of the Christian life which are the 
possibilities of to-day, are to-day’s mansions where 


Mansions in this 


World mansions.’’ 


the spirit of man can dwell. Going into the good 
temper of the Christ life is going into one of his 
palace halls. 
Christian life is going into one of the happy dwell- 
ing-places of the soul. 
of the Christ life is going here into one-chamber of 


Going into the generosity 


that glad heaven in which the spirit of man shall 
dwell. These are all rooms in the mansion dwell- 
ing. We need not wait for the hereafter to find out 
the truth of this glorious promise ; here its fulfilment 
is begun. 
of the Christian character, we enter into the abiding- 


As we gain in the sweetness and strength 


place of the Christian’s joy. 


% 
Character more What one is, is more than what 
than Conduct one does. Yet what one does 


shows what one is. A man shows that he is a hero 
by bearing himself heroically, by performing acts of 
heroism ; but the hero is ever greater than his great- 
est act, else that act would not have been performed 
by him. Henry Drummond says,, ‘‘ It is the man 
who is the missionary, not his words: his character 
is his message.’’ Yet the true missionary will show 
that he isa man by the message which he brings ; 
his character will manifest itself in the words which 
he utters. 


teaching of a Sunday-school teacher is what he is 


Bishop Vincent has said that the true 


seven days in the week, not merely what he says the 
seventh day. Yet what a teacher says that seventh 
day ought to have its intensest force because of 
what he is all the week through. feel 
the importance of being true in order to give force 


While we 


to the truth which we speak, let us not undervalue 
the’truth to which we want to give force as we utter 
it with timeliness. 

% 
To educate a man is to make him 
It is to 
enable*him to give each fact or group of facts in his 


Education and 
Public Life 


alive to his surroundings. 
surroundings its true place as regards its comparative 
importance. Yet it is commonly complained of in 
America that educated men are reluctant to take 
an active part in public life. If this be true, it is 
a terr ie criticism upon what passes for education. 
An educated man must be alive to all the social in- 
terests around him, must know their vast importance 
Edu- 
cation must strengthen and vivify the motives which 


to his neighbors, to the race, and to himself. 


lead him to use all his powers for the sane guidance 
of the community. All it shows him of the past, of 
the rise and fall of nations, of the price paid for the 
freedom he inherits, of the worth of that great part- 
nership in all sciences, all arts, all virtues, and all 
powers, which we call civil society, and of his own 


responsibility to God for the use of vote, voice, and 











Going into the trustfulness of the 


influence, must quicken in his breast the desire to 
serve his time and his country. Other men may 
need the constant presence of symbols of the social 
order to keep in them the sense of citizenship. The 
realities of that order will be ever present to his 
mind, so that, while he shares the popular reverence 
for these symbols, they will be less necessary to him 
He knows that the State is the 


nearest of all his neighbors, and has the neighbor's 


than to most men. 


indefeasible and unceasing claim to his love and 
service, 
“%&% ® 


The Making of a Saint 


HE character of any man is likely to be con- 
ceived wrongly, unless we have seen it in the 
making. We are apt to treat as natural elements in 
his make-up what has been acquired by long strug- 
gles for the conquest of his baser self. If we con- 
template George Herbert in the calm of his later 
years, and his unsparing devotion to the interests of 
his spiritual flock on the Salisbury plain, we naturally 
suppose him to have been a pey of singular un- 
worldliness, and a piety which sought nothing but 
But if we read between 
the lines of the autobiographic poems in his ‘‘ Tem- 
ple,’’ 


God’s service as his reward. 


we find that he was a man whom the world 
had drawn very strongly, and that he had his share 
of that Herbert temper of which we meet so much 
in his elder brother’s autobiography. George Her- 
bert, apart from divine grace and the conquest of 
himself that it made possible, might have become 
just such aman as Edward Herbert depicts him- 
self. And any thoughtful man who compares the 
poems of the one with the narrative of the other 
must feel an almost infinite difference in the atmos- 
phere of the two books, and in their effect on his 
own spirit. 

A case- nearly parallel is found in the Apostle 
John. 
his later years, when he wrote his great Epistle, and 


We take the Apostle also on the record of 


his still greater Gospel, and we not unnaturally pro- 
ject the great qualities of the veteran saint upon his 
whole life in our conception of it. We think of his na- 
ture as one in which the gentler affections abounded, 
and fancy that he had less difficulty than have 
most people in entering into his Master’s thoughts 
and purposes of love. We speak of men of that dis- 
position—Neander, for instance—as Johannine na- 
tures. And we thus fail to do justice to the triumph 
of divine grace in the Apostle’s character, who, no 
less than Paul, might have said, ‘‘ By the grace of 
God I am what I am.”’ 

The synoptic Gospels give us no reason for 
ascribing an especially affectionate and lovable char- 
acter to any son of Zebedee. ‘The appearances of 
the two brothers at the outset indicate nothing 
more than their comparative wealth. They leave 
the fishing-vessel in charge of their father and his 
hired servants when they follow Jesus. It was early 
in the third year of our Lord’s ministry that the 
brothers exhibited their temper of mind by propos- 
Our 


Lord treats the proposal, many ancient authorities 


ing to call down fire upon the Samaritan village. 


say, not as an isolated or transient fact, but as a dis- 
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. ee 43 ie 
closure of character. He answers them, according to loved Jesus and all the flock-of Jesus with a love that is looking in the wrong direction—be he child or , 
all the early translations, ‘‘ Ye know not what man- is modeled after his Master’s own. ; He may be mistaken as to the experience. He 
ner of spirit ye are of.’* That he gave them the é not be mistaken as to the Saviour. Good Dr, g 
name ‘‘Sons of Thunder’’ was due, probably, to 82H oe ge ee ee what = Ve got to 
this occurtence, Toward the close of the year, as ‘ Oe Be ee et eee eee ICS bem 
he was proceeding to Jerusalem to his passion, Motes on Open Betters cape oy a. fn. deh ones a 
Salome made the request that her sons should have ° — 

: 4 hapty was under the power of the Holy Spirit before , 
an especial place of honor in his kingdom. The Many a seeming inconsistency in "s 


born "’ (Luke 1: 41): No teacher has a right toy. | 
sons seconded her request very heartily, and not in Ste «Ge Bible statements is based on a mis- Si © tei 


“« Upper Room ”’ ‘ for granted, to begin with, that a child, whose x 
a way which indicated a loving spirit. It made the understanding of the text itself. Often toward Christ is not known, is not already a fiti 


‘ . ’ a 
other apostles very angry, and thus showed that the best way of removing a supposed difficulty is the re- ample to his teacher in loving trust in Christ all ae 
they also had not risen above the jealous, self-seeking "44!" More carefully the Bible narrative in question. 18°; 1-4). If, indeed, a teacher has fouind good reqig 

spirit which Jesus bans and bars out of his kingdom. A Virginia Sunday-school worker comes with this puzzle 


é' +e from pursuing a wrong course, he ought not to yt | 
Both oceurrences give us an impression of the sons.” ™'™°' sgnin,~—deing ert thet gnod/may come, A dear Cal 


of Zex A jee which is not that of unusual amiability. Dr. William Wright, writing on the lesson of Matthew 26:17-30, tian child was again and again urged by her Sunday. 


: ; . speaking of the upper room, says, ‘‘The room was probabl « bec ict) ” . 

Nor is there anything else in the Gospels to offset stout freon fect wence.” me ae nh de mee. 8 Saelen.” Cag 
; . ' f : square.’" If this is the same room in which the 4icturhed by the appeals to her to have an experi 

this. It is true that both were of the inmost circle apostles met daily, waiting for the promise of the Holy Spirit,— oe 


of confidential apostles ; but so also was Peter, who "4 the room in which the Holy Ghost came upon them on the SOSA OE SRO OL OR, RE A. Sereby caused 9 


: day of Pentecost,—is this the room in which Peter stood up inthe Stumble in her Christian path, she came home to 
never has been supposed to have obtained that place / cea Aehcenp P pa er 


: : be: ; midst of the disciples, and said, ‘‘ The number of names together mother in tears, saying, ‘« Mama, my teacher wants me 
through his amiable qualities. It also is true that were about a hundred and twenty” (Acts 1:15)? Ifso, don't t) become a Christian. How will it be different with 


John is described by himself five times as ‘‘ that dis- You think it must have measured more than fifteen square feet ? me when I am a Christian? I love Jesus now with af 
ciple whom Jesus loved,’’ but never as ‘‘ that disci- Of course, there were many upper rooms in houses in my heart. How will it be then?’ It is no trifling 
ple who loved Jesus’’ in any especial sense. ‘‘We Jerusalem, and it is not always the same room that was matter to make such a mistake with one of Christ's littl 
love because he first loved us’’ (1 John 4 : 19) may referred to by that designation. Dr. Wright, speaking ones, He says, ‘‘ Whoso shall cause one of these littl 
well have been an autobiographic reminiscence. out of his long residence in the East, suggests the proba- ones which believe on me to stumble, it is profitable fr 
The height and power of love in Jesus cannot ble size of such a room: as is described in the narrative him that a great millstone should be hanged about his 
well have found their most impressive manifestation of the Lord’s Supper. A room of even that size could neck, and that he should be sunk in the depth of 
. : ‘ f Si ns hold a good many persons standing close together. But 
co tpaen RR a i =m it is.mot said or suggested, in Acts 1 : 15, that it was in 
is a . 8 is love to man- an upper room, or even in any room, that Peter ad- 

kind, so it‘ must have shown itself to individuals 


dressed the one hundred and twenty disciples. It will 
whose unloveliness made it remarkable to those who be observed that verse 15 in that chapter begins a new 


witnessed it. The neglect of this fact has led many paragraph, and we may fairly suppose that the assembly From Contributors 
to infer that the disciple whom Jesus loved must was in a place large enough to hold it comfortably. 
have been naturally lovable. Had he been so, % 


neither that disciple nor his associates would have The Land of the Winged Tiger 
been impressed as they were by our Lord’s affec- Whether children are to be looked at 


. n Deali ith : d . By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
tion for him. It was because he took a naturally chris's Little ones LY 2 SUNday-school teacher as already 


harsh, self-seeking, and impatient nature, and lav- loving disciples of Jesus, or, on the OREA has many old names, but the latest one— 
ished his wealth Of affection upon it, that men made S°™‘T@TY: 4S ae ok ot one. cat need ot “-reguney since October 14, 1897, the king, to be equal wih 
note of the outgoing’ of his gentleness and patience. " of, SSeS 5 see ee Mikado in Tokio and the-‘Son of Heaven in Pekin, 

~ ah matter, and cannot be pressed too earnestly while it is proclaimed himself Emperor—is Dai Han, or Gred 
It = — the disciples who would have crushed yet an unsettled question. Recent utterances on the Han, Names like Cho-sen or Korai are meaningless 
the village, its women, its children, and its dumb subject in these pages have excited fresh discussion in ys, though the former signifies Morning Freshness. We 
beasts, under the fires of wrath, that Jesus lavished the minds of intelligent readers. An article by Grace might call the peninsula the White Land of Korea 
his long-suffering love. It was to one who would have Duffield-Goodwin, on the unwisdom of the methods of because of the Ever-White Mountains on its northers 
pressed himself to the front in despite. of others’ many “ evangelists '’ in dealing with child hearers gener- border, or from the color of the national dress. Judging 
claims, that Jesus taught the love which envieth not, ally, has stirred an experienced worker in this field, from by the impression made on the native imagination, as 
vaunteth not itself, seeketh not its own, endureth Northern New York, to protest against her views in an mirrored in language, Korea is the tiger-land. The real 
all things. extended letter, in the course of which he says : creature of whiskers and claws is swift without wings, 


Look at the matter in the light of our Lord’s As I read the Scriptures, it is not the children of Abraham after while the being of mythology has pinjons. A — 
training the Twelve for their apostolate. A wise the flesh who are saved, but only those who have been born staple of dreams in this long ‘‘hermit nation’ |s the 


- n again ; that every soul must render an account for itself, and winged tiger. 
and loving teacher is sure to fasten upon the most God makes no distinctions. It seems to me that no teaching can 


_ : : T. h far ab the tropics, and noted for cold win- 
unpromising scholar in the class, and to make a point be more perilous to the soul of the child of a Christian parent nome ‘aden 4 _ , alleys with 
of bringing that scholar to a proper understanding than that he will be saved for his parent's sake, or that he does ters, which freeze the rivers and fill the valle) 


. 4 i f a not need to be born again as well as any other child. Itis also Snow, Korea is rich in fedide, or cat-like creatures. So 
of the subject in hand. It is the mark of a we perilous to the visible church, for it introduces into its member- numerous and active are these, that, in the Chinese 


teacher to feel and show most interest in those who ship unsaved children of church-members. proverb, ‘the Koreans hunt the tigers six months in the 

get on the quickest. So Jesus seems to have dealt Again a similar utterance in ‘‘ Notes on Open Let- year, and the tigers hunt the Koreans during the other 

with this son of thunder, this fire-flinger, this throne- ters’’ has caused a New York state teacher to sound a 

+ asker, who had so much to learn before he would be warning against leading children to suppose that they 

fit for his work. are Christ's unless they have consciously become so at 
The result in John’s gentle and affectionate old some particular time. While approving some things in through palisade and roof to get their human prey. 

age is the fruit of grace, not of nature. He has the note on ‘‘ Becoming Christians,’’ he adds : Scores of proverbs relate to the tiger, or correlate 


, ~ - : oo er hat 
become the loving John, who writes ‘‘ the Gospel of But, when we come to this, We ought never to take it for human strength, pride, malignity, and — with 1 . 
the heart of Christ’’ because he has been brought so granted, to begin with, that a child of our care jis not already a Of Korea's fiercest brute. Fear and admiration 0! - 


[ a truer disciple of Christ than we suppose we are"’ (I am not sure tiger color their whole literature, and influence mythol- 
near that heart by Jesus’ loving care. Grace has that I know what that means), I feel inclined to halt, to look 


j i j , folk-lore, and religion. On their war banners We 
triumphed in him. The fruit which once was so around, and, to use an every-day phrase, ask ‘" Where am I at?” “sy the ti yt h S d holding in his 
Ditter and acid is now mellow and sweet. They Hence f want to ask if I am to understand that you advise teach- ang e tiger t waren . rampant, holding _ 

tt . ers to begin on the opposite or affirmative assumption that the uplifted claws the lightnings of heaven, and on 
carry him to the church in Ephesus when he is too 


boy, or boys, under their care, are truer, or shall I say better, dis- body stout pinions for flight. ‘«To give wings ‘ a 
weak to walk. ~ They hold him up in presence of ciples of Christ than they are themselves. I will not anticipate tiger’’ means to add shrewdness to force. «A broken 


Y ‘ y . But it seems to me that an affirmativ ly w : : 

the wh s too feeble to stand. The Your wer ¢ reply would i : ; nt malice. 

& people en he is Suggest a reconsideration of the relations existing, or supposed to backed tiger describes raging but impotent . - 

Yast of the Twelve repeats to them the same sermon q.i¢, between teachers and scholars. Further, if | may be per. ‘“A wooden tiger” is our ¢as6 in the lion’s skin 
Sunday after Sunday, and it is simply ** Little chil- mitted to refer to my own experience of twenty-five years’ dealing Instead of « bearding the lion in his den,’’ the brave 
dren, love one\another.’’ ‘‘ Why tell us that again with boys, I may say that I just began with that very assumption man ‘‘ beards the tiger in his cave ;"" for ‘if you dont 


: 2 that you say ‘‘ we ought never to begin with."’ It does not be- antath : , * <A glutton 
and again ats they ask. *< Because that is enough, come me to speak of results ; but it would be a denial of the grace om Se oats lee on on}. ae cube. ae 


es : wae ” or: de 
that is all.’’ Love is enough. of God if I did not say that I have had abundant reason to 7 ——— who has had ‘‘a tiger's repast ea 
And what our Lord did in John he can do in us. “‘2"* God and take courage. Perhaps it may be some lack #8 pictured in the saw, ‘‘ Nourish a tiger and have < 
= ; a of clearness of expression, or some density of intellect, on devour you."’ al the tail of a tiger yo 
Py He can take us, mn all our defects and deformities, part, that I have altogether missed your meaning. If so, I shal will kn , rit’? «J Hep ware ae of the tail of @ 
~ and make us a proverb for perfection in the very be giad to be corrected. os were t “Rp " et go bo Teen 
ret : ete : . . iger,’’ which means that you have ‘‘caught 2 ‘“'"’ 
- qualities we lack the most. He can make a Herbert One thing is certain. It is Christ, not regeneration or are between the horns of Moe aed or the fire and the 
Pa ‘marvel of patience and unworldliness. He can conversion, that saves. He who looks to a certain per- frying-pan. The richness of the Korean vocabulary 
; make & John, thoough his love, the disciple who sonal experience as the ground of his trust in the Saviour treating of this striped beast is amazing. The imagin@ 


the sea."’ Teachers and parents, beware of that great 
millstone. 


“x % % 


six.'’ In short, men with firearms seek their game and 
gather harvest of splendid furs in summer, while in wi? 
ter these kings of the mountain, forced by hunger, break 
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of the people of the ancient nations, Semitic as well where they were degraded into a kind of clerical militia. agriculture, religions, and foreign relations. Some of 

tion © Far East, has conjured up, as a symbol of all In these haunts of the priests ignorance and worthless- the Korean works, especially on medicine and history, 

=” oe 5 and weapons, the dragon. This is a liv- ness still hold their own. Yet, besides these secluded have been reprinted in China and Japan. Korean 

animal oem of all the enginery and potency of beast, refuges for the shorn and the lazy there are superb monu-. ‘‘ great learning’’ is in Sanskrit and Chinese. 

ing oe od reptile in tooth, claw, sting, and divelak ments of art which have survived the ravages of time. The popular taste craves the novel, and, like Sheol, is 

bird, Wi ; i i Right in the heart of Séoul, amid surroundings of never satisfied. In the Korean variety, we meet the 

zy asa the dragon seems of less importance and the squalor, rises a lovely white marble pagoda, covered same characters who appear and reappear in our own 

; ets first honor. The leopard is only a little less with tasteful sculptures, erected in the twelfth century, stories of love and war. The heroine is usually as 

sider His representations on battle-flags reminds when the present site of the capital was amid rural ideally perfect as our dime novel or weekly serial speci- 

wage Daniel 7 : 6: ‘After this I beheld, and lo scenery. Still more wonderful, hidden in dense forests, men. Her lover, the hero, has as many charms and 
wits like a leopard, which ‘had upon the back of it and as striking objects on the plains, Where once stood graces as those evolved out of the imagination of our 
A 5 of a fowl ; the beast had also four heads; and densely populated towns or wealthy monasteries, rise fiction-writers. Just as frequent is the stern parent who 
ttt was given to it’’ The American forces, in the wonderful méir-yek (stone men), which are colossal opposes the union of two hearts in one, Then there is 
me led by Commodore W. S._ Schley, during ‘‘our sculptures cut from the solid rock, and usually of light also the wicked guardian, or man of power, who is after 
jittle war with the heathen,”’ captured several of these tinted granite. One of these, seen at a distance by an the property, or desirous of removing from the world 
flags, which show how largely animals figure in the exploring naval officer, was taken for a lighthouse. the undesired heir or heiress, On the other hand, the 
demonism of the people. Often they are in pairs, with differing headgear, em- kind-hearted friend, rich in resources, is always at hand 

Small as Korea is amid her mighty neightors,—for bodying the Booddhist philosophy of heaven and of to frustrate the designs of the refined intriguer or his 
she has less than ninety thousand square miles, that is, earth, modified by the Chinese theory of the male and hired villain. Of course, there is always the priest, the 
twice the size of Pennsylvania,—she has played in the female principles which run through all creation. politician, the cunning female relative, and, vastly 
ordering of Providence (for has not God been with the nz- It was during these long centuries of alternate peace oftener than with us, the fortune-teller or wizard. 
tions of eastern as well as western Asia ?) a great ré/e in and war that the Korean characteristics of mind, charac- Usually the lovers get married and the lost heir is found. 
history. Has it not, indeed, been the divine purpose that. ter, literature, art, and invention were developed which With some variety in the shifting of the scenes, these 
the little states in the world’s history shall each one do so fascinate the student of to-day. Passing over other episodes occur again and again, with descriptions of 
a great work? See what mighty results have been themes, let us look at the writing of this country midway scenery and places, accounts of battles and clan feuds, 
achieved by small -kingdoms,—Phenicia, Palestine, between China and Japan. the unraveling of political plots, of adventurers among 
Greece, Venice, Holland, Switzerland, and Korea. The About as many as the sons of Jacob are the nations mountains and caves, shipwrecks, and dreams which 
spirit of Korean independence seems inextinguishable. that have:been bred in the ideas of Confucius, and be- influence conduct. China is the great classic land of 
Again and again has this people been temporarily con- come inheritors of the Chinese culture. All Asia east ‘the ancients,’’ the precedents, and the ‘‘ wise saws and 
quered by China, by Japan, by Mongol and Tartar con- of the Ganges, from the tundras of Siberia to the Malay modern instances,’’ quoted by the Korean. ~ 
querors ; yet, lying between the mountains and the sea, archipelago, have been influenced more or less pro- In modern days there has been considerable literature 
Korea’s strength has been in her weakness. In our day, foundly by Chinese civilization. Though the number created by the Roman Catholic and Protestant mission- 
neither France nor Russia, though greatly coveting the of languages spoken runs into hundreds, yet the one me- aries, including an apparatus for the study of the lan- 
little kingdom, has yet succeeded in making more than dium of standard writing is in those marvelous ideographs guage,—grammars, dictionaries, etc., with specimens 
a temporary impression. which speak so eloquently to the eye. Whether written of the abundant native folk-lore. 

A study of Korean history shows an ancestor of Con- with the vermilion pencil of the emperor in Peking or Physically, the Korean is midway between the Chi- 
fucius about the time of Solomon settling near Ping Yang. scratched with a stick on the sea sand by savage chiefs, nese and Japanese, being larger than the latter, and, as 
During the first thousand years of the Christian era we see in them an illustration of that passage in the a rule, finer looking than the former. Indeed, very 
three distinct states in the peninsula developed very Nineteenth Psalm, ‘‘Fhere is no speech nor language ; often the attractive physical appearance of the Korean 
much as did Wales, Scotland, and England, with dif- their voice cannot be heard. Their line has gone out disappoints one who expects moral stamina to reside 
fering ethnic stocks, tongues, and customs, though po- through all the earth, and their words to the end of behind the physiognomy ; but the universal testimony 
litical unity came at last in A.D. 960, under the name the world.’’ For the Chinese characters, like our Arabic of the missionaries is that the average Korean is an easy, 
Korai. Then the peninsula was divided into eight numerals, speak to the eye without sound, and areevery- good-natured, pleasant friend and neighbor, besides 
provinces, which are practically so many river basins. where known and recognized. Sounded variously in a_ being true and faithful, with many winsome qualities. 
With the capital fixed at Sunto, some miles north of the hundred tongues, men often use them to communicate The Koreans do not use asses, but horses, some of 
present capital, which is Séoul, on the Han River, be- with without vocal utterance. which are as small as the little donkeys of Egypt and 
gan the splendid Booddhist age, in which were invented Every known method of writing (that is, of expressing Syria. Yet I always think of Korea as the Issachar of 
printing by means of movable types and an alphabet. tif6ught in ink or by characters) is illustrated in the eastern Asia. The country’s history may be written in 
Temples, monasteries, and images were erected in all Chinese world, which, in both area and population, the wogds of Jacob: ‘‘Issachar is a strong ass crouching 
parts of the country. Whatever be the defects of comprises about one fourth of all on earth. The ideo- down between two burdens: and he saw that rest was 
jooddhism, a great train of civilizing influences follows gram, the syllabary, and the phonetic system, are the good, and the land that it was pleasant ; and bowed his 
its introduction, which in the peninsula was in A.D. 352. three forms of writing. The Chinese character, like the shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto tribute,”’ 
Two centuries later, Booddhist missionaries crossed over Egyptian hieroglyphic, expresses an idea, stands for a Situated between the ever rival arfd often hostile nations 
into Japan. word, and makes a picture which, anciently, was a true of China and Japan, Korea’s chief work in history has 

Indeed, Korea's great glory is that for many centuries one, being a real sketch or diagram. The Japanese syl- been to bear the burdens of either and to pay tribute to 
she was the teacher of the Japanese, giving them re- labary of fifty characters represents syllables. The Ko- both. Her soil has been a battle-ground. She has 
ligion, letters, medicine, art, science, and*thousands of rean enmun is a true alphabet, expressing sounds most been often ruthlessly invaded, desolated, and robbed. 
instructors, missionaries, skilled artists, and emigrants. simply, beautifully, and accurately. It is one of the Sometimes, when the spirit of her people famed up in 
In Europe the movements of the Protestant Nether- most perfect in the world, having twenty-five letters,— war, they have been roused to desperate defense. Then 
landers and Huguenots, which changed England from eleven vowels and fourteen consonants, —made with easy her mountaineers and plainsmen have gone forth under 
an agricultural to a manufacturing country, lasted but a_ strokes, in which straight lines, circles, and dots or twirls, banners painted or embroidered with emblems of their 
few years, but Korea poured out her best for Japan's only are used. The inventor of the Korean alphabet own mythology, which bears striking analogy to the 
advantage during six centuries, The Koreans senttheir classified the sounds of the language according to the symbol-pictures in Daniel and in Revelation. 
®wn sons to study in India and in China. The Arabs organs of speech by which they are formed. To sum up, the Koreans have been unfortunate in 
and Persians came from the West. They traded, and Korea, though degenerate, has had a notable history, their geographical position, for they are confronted on 
‘ven settled, at Korean ports, exporting to India and and the fruits are manifest. Whether her people have either side by powerful rivals. The Japanese have a 
Europe saddles, ginseng, camphor, pearls, gold, por- lost mental initiative, and must hereafter be subject to genius for art, for war, and for organization, and in these 
‘lain, and articles of skifl and art. ‘The first clear no- the dominance of aliens both politically and intellectu- have shiningly excelled their peninsular neighbors. 
tice in literature (A. D. 1122) of the use of the mariner’s ally, is a problem yet to be solved, but her history and The Chinese have been supreme in all branches of 
Compass (‘‘ the south-pointing chariot ’’), used asa guide literature are rich. Besides the very common cheap literature, while for the practical struggle of life they 
by the sailor, by thrusting a magnetized needle through books, rudely printed and plainly bound, which through have few, if any, peers and no superiors on earth. Shut 
aa aad and laying it in a bowl of water, relates to circulating libraries find their way all over the country, off by the mountains and the seas from other lands, 
bin “athe Chinese ships which carried ambassadors there are finely printed works to be found in those book- Korea has been wasted by Chinese, Mongols, and Japa- 
a oe in China to Sunto. Tite gimbals, card, shops of Séoul which are all gathered together in the nese ; yet, nevertheless, she has a homogeneous people, 
the Arabs i Mp oo were added in Europe, after center of the capital, in the broad street which begins at who, amid all vicissitudes of national life, have main- 

To-day < se its use to the Italians. . the Bell Tower. . tained their independence. She has been the teacher 
em ae lism is disestablished and frightfully The love of nature, a comparatively modern taste in of Japan. W ithin her borders were invented movable 

orea. When the Booddhist hierarchy be- Europe, expresses itself liberally among the Koreans, types and the simplest of all alphabets. Yet undue 


came er. . a » ° : . 
a. fat, rich, and lazy, the wealth, the intelligence, and finds expression in numerous poems, which are reverence for the past has been so exaggerated as to 
he kn re 2 . , : ae , 
mo owledge, and the power of the country were made written at the poetry parties, and* the best of which are  debilitate and almost paralyze the intellect of her sons. 
onc , . . : . — . . 
poly, and concentrated in the monasteries. In- preserved in their books. The three stout volumes of Strife and discord have reduced the country’s name to a 


aa T% * the masses of the people in right- M. Courant’ s Bibliographie Coréene, notices or de- synonym with poverty. Social progress has been 

Stain oon a strove to dictate the policy of the scribes 3,240 Korean books written or printed before arrested by sectionalism and feuds. 

4392, and Ape. e ola Korai dynasty was overthrown in the year 1890. In nine parts, he treats of introduction, The coming of modern ideas and forces, the war by 

Booddinist Lame line of sovereigns came into power, study of languages, Confucianism, literature proper, which she has been dragged into notoriety before the 

Chi, a Po were prohibited from entering walled romances, manners and customs, history and geography, world, may mean to her political death ; but, happily, 
pelled te live in the mountain monasteries, sciences and art, divination, the military art, medicine, beside these is the gospel brought by the missionary, 
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and exemplified in beautiful lives. Like a new breath 
of life has been the advent of the American gospelers, 
who, since 1884, have come by the score, building 
schools, hospitals, churches, bringing the printing-press, 
infusing the Koreans with new ideas of self-reliance 
and independence, and, with intellectual, spiritual, and 
material incitements and object lessons, have filled the 
outlook with promise and widened the horizon. 

Although it is too much to hope that the civilization 
of Korea will greatly influence the future of Asia, and 
though Korea, politically, may be classified among the 
weak and dying nations, yet, in that recasting of politi- 
cal forms, adjustment of boundaries, and renovation 
of social ideas, forces, and institutions, which has begun 
in the Far East, where Russia, Germany, England, and 
the United States have come to stay, Korea's outlook 
seems hopeful 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Tomb of an Egyptian King 
By Professor Dr. A. Wiedemann 


R. LORET, the actual director of the ‘Service des 
Antiquités'’ in Egypt, proves to be a happy 
finder. Having observed that, in the valley of the kings 
at Thebes, there was a large space well fitted to contain 
tombs between the tomb of Ramses III, the rich Rhamp- 
sinitos of the Greek tale, and that of Seti II, one of the 
latest kings of the nineteenth dynasty, he ordered exca- 
vations at this spot. -His presupposition proved a-cor- 
rect one. In February of this year, the tomb of King 
Thutmosis III, the most prominent king of the eighteenth 
dynasty (about 1600 B.C.), was opened. Interesting 
inscriptions rewarded the finder, but the sarcophagus 
was empty, the body having been removed already in 
ancient times to the shaft of Dér-el-bahari, where it was 
found in 1881 with many other Pharaohs, and carried 
over to the museum at Cairo. The discovery of this one 
tomb was followed soon after by another still more im- 
portant one. The tomb of Amenophis II, son and suc- 
cessor of Thutmosis III; wasrevealed. This king himself 
had not been in lifetime as important as his father ; a 
war at the beginning of his reign, which saved the gov- 
ernment of Syria to him, appears to have satisfied his 
desire for glory. His buildings were neither numerous 
nor very beautiful. But after his death he was happier 
than his ancestor,—he could sleep in his tomb up to 
our days. His sarcophagus was found intact. The 
mummy, covered at the feet and at the neck with gar- 
lands of flowers, is well preserved. 

The tomb itself has the ordinary shape of the royal 
king-tombs of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. 
A passage leads downwards ipto the mountain, then 
follows a staircase, and then some rooms.- The princi- 
pal of these possesses a roof, carried by quadrangular 
pillars, and painted in blue, with golden stars, in imita- 
tion of the night-heaven, in whose realm the kjng had 
now entered. The walls were covered with adapted 
representations. Ina niche the sarcophagus, made of 
sandstone, was standing on a block of alabaster. But 
the king was not alone in his tomb. In a small cham- 
ber to the right side there were nine other mummies. 
Two were without name, but the others were proved by 
their inscriptions to be those of the two successors of the 
king, Thutmosis IV and the celebrated Amenophis III ; 
that of Seti II, the successor of Merneptah, who is gen- 
rally considered to be the Pharaoh of the exodus ; that 
of Setnecht, the founder of the twentieth dynasty, and 
father of Ramses III ; and those of three of the less im- 
portant successors of this later one, of Ramses IV, VI, 
and VIII. Of nearly all these kings, who belong to the 
time from 1500 to 1200 B.C., the tombs are known as 


being situated together in the principal part of the valley 


of the kings, only that of Amenophis III was established 
at a more remote spot in the western part of the same 
valley. In these catacombs their large stone sarco- 
- phagi were standing, but all had been empty for 
| thousands of years. Evidently the corpses had been 


“i * taken out of their coffins in ancient“times, and brought 


to a safer place to secure them against the brigands who 
infested the Theban necropolis at the time of about the 
end of the twentieth dynasty (between 1200 and 1100 
B.C.) Just the same was done, as inscriptions have 
shown, for Scti I and Ramses II, when they were trans- 
_ ferred to-the tom) of Queen An-hapi, and afterwards, 
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as was the case with many other kings, to the shaft of 
Dér-el-bahari. ; 

The floor of the different chambers of the newly found 
tomb was covered with plenty of gifts offered to 
the dead Pharaoh at his burying. The descriptions so 
far accessible are not explicit enough to show to which 
of the different Pharaohs now enclosed in this one 
monument these offerings belong. 

The strangest find made in the tomb was that of four 
human corpses not embalmed, but only dried out. The 
one, that of a man, was lying in the first chamber fast- 
ened on a boat, his arms and feet tied together with 
ropes. In another chamber the bodies of a man, a 
woman, and a boy, were lying. Marks that were found on 
all four bodies proved them to have been killed. Sev- 
eral discoveries within recent years have shown that 
the old idea, based principally on the sayings of 
Herodotus that human sacrifices were unknown in 
ancient Egypt, is erroneous. Reliefs of the middle of 
the second millennium B.C. show that they were then 
performed at the burial of high functionaries at Thebes. 
In the new find we seem to have before us the victims 
of this custom, who found their death at the burying of 
a Pharaoh in order to be sent into the other world as his 
followers. 


University of Bonn, Germany. 
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Sunday-School Progress in Europe 


By the Rev. Henry Collins Woodruff 


President of the Foreign Sunday-School Association 
of the United States 


HE question, What do you think of “English and 
foreign Sunday-school work, and how do they 
compare with those of the United States ? -belongs to the 
class of inquiries of which it has well been said that they 
cannot be answered while you are putting on your over- 
coat in the cloak-room. And especially is this true at a 
time when the opportunity for comparing them has been 
so brief and is so recent. And yet the study of com- 
parisons is so fascinating, and in the air, that one can 
hardly resist the opportunity kindly afforded in the col- 
umns of The Sunday School Times to set before the 
Sunday-school public of America some view of the 
present attitude and: recent progress of the work in cer- 
tain of the countries represented at the World's Conven- 
tion of this year. With this caveat against my own 
inferences, I would like to present certain glimpses and 
observations of the scenes at that gathering. 

The first feature, perhaps, to which attention may be 
directed, is the convention itself, and the manner of its 
constitution. When the International Convention held 
its most recent meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, that 
edifice was packed in every part of its auditorium at 
every principal session. ° The City Temple of London— 
better known, perhaps, to Americans as Dr. Parker's 
church—will not hold, I should judge, as many, by 
a considerable proportion, as Tremont Temple, but, 
while the body of the house has been well filled, and 
at times crowded, the galleries have been noticeably 
sparsely occupied,—and this in a city whose popula- 
tion is not far from that of the state of New York, 
and with about twenty-five hundred or more delegates 
expected. 

This state of things is not to be accounted for by the 
want of population, nor, | understand, by the want of 
interest. It was partly owing to the number and variety 
of other engagements and attractions incidental to so 
large a social center as London, and partly to the fact 
that the convention was—and was known to be—a strictly 
delegated body ; and the effect of this seems to be that, 
while, I am informed, the “general public would have 
been welcomed, they remained away from an apprehen- 
sion, perhaps, that entrance would be difficult to ob. 
tain. Secking the benefits of a delegated meeting and a 
careful guarding of the rights and prerogatives of the 
accredited delegates seems to have kept out some who 
by their presence might both have presented a more 
stimulating audience to the speakers and gained very 
helpful suggestion and inspiration for themselves. 

The proceedings embraced, naturally, the topics of 
organization, conduct, teaching, and extension. In re- 
gard to organization, that of our own country seems to be 
much more complete than that of Great Britain, though 
-in both there appears to bea certain amount‘ of Sunday- 
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school work which is not represented upon the figg, 
the convention. This deficienicy may, however, , . 
some cases optional, and in others more apparen; tea 
real, the work being represented under other 

But there are~states. in which there is hardly 4 jg 
missing in the chain that binds the household 10 the 
International Convention, and this national organi. 
in England, except as it is found in the London § 

school Union, waits yet to be formed ; and, while thay 
union is sufficiently extensive to be in a hig) 

representative, other unions exist, noticeably they, — 
leyan and the Church of England Institute, whig ge 
not organically connected with it, though some of tg” 
schools may be. : F 

If, now, we turn to consider the general subjedt 
of the conduct of the school, embracing cnder thy 
term the entire work of the school in itself, one is at 
once impressed with the contrast between the conditions 
amid which the work is carried on in the two countrig 
But the credit of the manner in which these conditiogg 
are met is far from being one-sided. 

If I mistake not, the Sunday-school in England hg 
never been able to rid itself of the character of its of. 
gin. Bits of the shell, so to speak, still adhere to the 
chick. The constituency of the school may someting 
be below the average of the church which carries it o, 
and the children of the Sunday-school are not the chil. 
dren of the better classes to anything like the extent that 
they are with us. 

I have also a suspicion—I ought, perhaps, not to call 
it more—that the Sunday-school in America profits not 
only from this very social popularity, but also from the 
centuries of public education which have been our her. | 
tage from our fathers. The board schools, as they ar | 
called in England, are doing a grand work, but they ae | 
of comparatively recent origin, and they -have not yet | 
created that atmosphere—which is rather hard to name 
—in which the American scholar and teacher have the — 
advantage. When we have Said this, we are brought 
right into the midst of things, and we find that, though 
the same words may-not always stand for the sam 
things, the problems which confront the workenat 
practically identical. | : 

And here it is interesting to observe that the English 
uniformly assign the place of the most advanced de 
velopment to ourselves. It would be gratifying to accept 
the compliment, but accuracy will not permit its un 
modified appropriation. There is no doubt that in cer- 
tain departments, owing to the causes alluded to, and 
perhaps others, American Sunday-school work is more> 
showy and brilliant than the English, but | question 
whether it is more earnest or substantial. - An Americat 
delegate who occupies as good a position to judge as any 
one I know told me, in answer to a question, that in his 
judgment the normal work of the English was a litte 
more thorough than our own, but was not so much 
popularized. -One thing is certain,—they have a de 
cided self-discentent ; their faces are forward, they ae 
tremendously earnest, and they are doing work which 
seems very thorough. And with these qualities it isnot 
so important a question as to present relation ; the future 
seems full of hopeful promise. 

I do not think any one who attended the concett 
given by the five thousand Sunday-school children a 
Crystal Palace, and noted the quality of the music sung 
the time preserved, and the shading of tone, felt that 
Sunday-school music in America was at all, in these fea 
tures, in advance of that in England, or was likely © 
become so at once. And if we pass to what ma) be 
called more essential and important features of the work, 
the same observation obtains. America must work if 
She is to retain her laurels. But if, in generous te 
change, the one could impart to the other that in W hich 
she is strongest, and each could unite dashing enterpris¢ 
with earnest, persistent thorowghness, what magnificent 
results might not issue! And why should not thet 
grand gatherings contribute to that result ? 

I have spoken of the varying development of 4 
departments, and there can be little doubt that in Pp 
mary work in its various branches the primar) unions 
have sent our work well to the fore. I was a gratified 
spectator to an incidental interview, on a car rcturniNs 
from the field day at Sydenham, between three of out 
brightest primary workers and a Congregational pastas 
from Ireland, and it was a normal class with on* pupils 
which rivaled General Garfield's celebrated log u''" 
sity, and I doubt not that ideas wefe imparted oak 
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awakened which may affeet the course of primary work 
in the Emerald Isle. 

But it was not only the work in England and America 
which was reported. The workers from Australia, and 
even from the regions of the diamond mines of South 
Africa, manifested an earnest appreciation of the prob- 
Jems which confront them, and a determination to solve 
them satisfactorily, which gave not only promise of future 
success, but grateful recognition of present progress. 
Australia has developed not only a secret ballot, but a 
traveling or circulating library for Sunday-schools in 
‘ithe Bush,"’ which would seem capable of adzptation 
and adoption among the needy schools of the West. 

The Sunday-school work on the contineart of Europe 
presents a greater variation from both that of England 
and America than theirs does between themselves ; this 
both in equipment and organization. This is owing in 
part to three causes : The relation of the state to the free 
churches, which, in some cases, prevents co-operation ; 
the comparative recency of the inception of the work ; 
and the atmosphere of indifference, and often opposition, 

To these may be added the 
Yet a number of countries re- 











in which it is carried on. 
poverty of the workers. 






















Fee ported national committees,—in some cases two, one 
— of each class of churches. Sweden has just succeeded 
, “ in uniting under one organization. Italy has, within the 
chit past few years, formed a National Sunday-school Union 
that Committee, upon whose executive committee are found 
representatives of the various religious bodies which are 
o at work in the peninsula, in whose formation and popu- 
| larity and efficiency all lovers of Italian evangelization, 
. ae who so long grieved over the distractions which existed 
— among the workers in that country, must rejoice. The 
1s International Lessons are not at least universally adopted 
7 upon the Continent, partly because they are thought too 
* ye difficult for teachers in some places. 
— Sunday-school work on the Continent will probably 
be continue for some time to need the fostering care of more 
ought advanced countries, which, with differing methods, it is 
nougt receiving from the London Sunday-school Union's Con- 
= tinental Committee and the Foreign Sunday-school Asso- 
= siation of the United States. But the attitude of the 
lish workers is docile and earnest. 
d de Any attempt to compress the proceedings of four 
coal crowded days into two columns must be an imperfect 
. a success. Enough has been said to indicate certain dif- 
a ferences inethe work as at present developed in the coun- 
a tries represented, But there breathed a spirit of re- 
pS mafkable unity through all the transactions,—unity in 
oil the recognition of the greatness and difficulty of the work 
an which they had to do, and of persistent, enthusiastic 
wil determination to do it better. Again and again the sen- 
in his timent found utterance that pessimism and self-satisfac- 
“Tite tion were alike out of place in a Sunday-school conven- 
ain tion; and the delegates separated apparently with the 
a earnest purpose, both in organization and teaching, to 
a spare no pains, but to devote to the work their best efforts, 
hich i accordance with the motto at the head of the program. 
‘onal The theme of dependence upon the Holy Spirit was ear- 
future nestly presented by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, and the im- 
portance of the subject was made a noticeable feature of 
acl the entire convention. 
oan London, England. 
sung, & 2% 
o A Queen’s Request 
ely " By the Baroness Brantsen 
wa “ young Queen of Holland attains her majority on 
wrk if aaa 31st of August, and her réign is to be in- 
nail —. ” on the 6th of September at Amsterdam. This 
which Diircre oe conducted in a church, is to be a 
prise oie, “7 — For the Queen, it consists, firstly, in 
call rs vg € oath before the States-General, who assemble 
these ae es in the capital of the kingdom ; and, 
~ unaly, in receiving the oath of allegiance of that 
adil a mighty ** body and their act of homage to 
sovereign, 
a ous. e fact that there is no state religion in 
‘ified sala ce veg S, and that the States-General are com- 
nial Cathatics he different creeds, —Protestants, Roman 
f out aay teligion Jew $,—it is considered indelicate to hold 
= “ ~ S9US service together with the ceremony of in- 
pastor @uguration, 


h The Queen, aware of this, desired that, on 
“return to The Ha 


“ay Should be on 


piver- 
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gue, her first act after the triumphal 
“pe e¢ of devotion ; and, in accordance 
wish, a special service is to be held at the 
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«Groote. Kark'’ (Great Church) two hours after her 
arrival, which Her Majesty will attend, to invoke God's 
blessing on her reign. 

Queen Wilhelmina, like Queen Victoria, @scends the 
throne on the completion of her eighteenth year. She 
was born in 1880 at The Hague, and when ten years old 
became queen through the death of King William III, 
her father, being the only child of the late king’s second 
marriage (with Princess Emma of Waldeck-Pyrmont). 
The sons by the first marriage were all deceased. 

Queen Emma was appointed regent of the realm by 
the States-General for the period of the Queen's minority, 
and has devoted the past eight years to the duties of this 
official position and to the scrupulous superintendence 
of her royal daughter’ s education. 

Arnhem, Netherlands. 
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How Edith’s Fortune was Lost 


A True Story 
By M. H. J. Lampe 


a AMA,"’ said Edith, ‘‘ may I go and spend the 
afternoon with Alice ?’’ 

‘‘Have you mended the rent in your best dress, and 
darned your stockings? If so, you may go,’’ was the 
answer. 

‘It's a shane for that old mending to spoil my whole 
Saturday afternoon,’’ said Edith crossly. 

‘* Why did you leave it so long? You tore that dress 
last Sunday. I reminded you of the rent twice, but you 
always prefer doing something else rather than the par- 
ticular work which is most necessary. I really must 
insist upon your mending being finished each week 
before Saturday evening. You know you can always 
choose your own time, and have yourself to thank if 
your Saturday is spoiled,’’. remarked Mrs. Stein. 

Edith silently left the room, and, returhing with her 
dress, began gloomily looking at a long rent in the skirt. 

‘«It will take an age to darn that,’’ she muttered. 

‘«Edith,’’ called grandmama cheerily from the bay- 
window where she had been hitherto a silent listener, 
‘« bring your work here, where there is the best light, and 
I Will tell you a story."’ 

The girl's face brightened at once. 
near the old lady, and said : 

‘© You're very kind, grandmama, but really I don't 
think I'm young enough to enjoy ‘The Three Bears’ 
or ‘ Hansel and Gretel’ any longer. Why, I'm almost 
fourteen."’ 

Grandmama smiled, and said : 


She found a seat 


‘* Don't you want to hear the true story of how your 
fortune was lost ?’’ 

‘« That's different ; of course I do.’’ 

‘Well, then,’’ began the old lady, ‘‘my grandfather 
was a very well-to-do silversmith and jeweler, who lived 
in Bremen, one of the largest and most important towns 
in north Germany. In his day it was much smaller than 
it is now, but he thought it would grow ; so he bought a 
large piece of land lying just outside the town, borrow- 
ing part of the money to pay for it. 

‘‘A short time afterwards, times were very hard in Ger- 
many, on account of the wars of Napoleon. People 
bought only the most necessary things, and, of course, 
no one would buy any jewelry or silverware. So it hap- 
pened that, when my grandfather was called upon to pay 
a hundred dollars on this debt, he could not do so, and 
none of his business acquaintances were able to lend him 
even so small a sum. Finally, three days before the 
money had to be paid, he thought of a certain rich friend 
of his, and, going to his house, asked him to lend him 
a hundred dollars, telling him how he had failed to get 
itelsewhere. His friend said, ‘ Why, of course, you shall 
have the money. Why didn’t you come to me long ago ? 
I can get it for you from my office at once, if you must 
have it, but I think you said you have until day after 
to-morrow? Yes? Well, really, I want to finish this 
interesting book this afternoon, but, if you will call at the 
office some time to-morrow morning, you shall have the 
money.’ 

‘« My grandfather went home feeling happier than he 
had done for months. Next morning, as he was start- 
ing to go to his friend's office, he heard that his friend 


had been found dead in bed, having die | of heart disease 
during the night. He went to the man who managed 
his friend's business, and asked him for the money, but 
the man said he had no right to lend it without any order 
from the owner. 

‘«*So the piece of land was sold at auction, and, as no 
one wanted to buy, the man to whom the money was 
owing bought it in for just one hundred dollars, —that is, 
he took it for the debt; and grandfather lost all the 
money he had paid for the land, and the land besides. 
To-day there stand upon this land a handsome railroad 
depot, a fine hotel, and several magnificent residences, 
The land is now valued at over a million dollars."’ 

‘«Why did you call that my fortune, grandma ?’’ 
asked Edith. 

«« All that property would now be mine, and you and 
Edgar are my heirs.’’ 

«« And it would have been ours if that friend had not 
put off paying out the monéy just because he wanted to 
finish his bock! It's too bad !'’ said Edith emphati- 
cally. ‘ 

‘Take care, my dear. ‘People that live in glass 
houses shouldn't throw stones,’ you know.’’ 

The girl looked grave a minute, then said : 

‘‘I'll move out of my ‘glass house,” and mend my 
clothes by Tuesday every week, —see if I don't !"’ 

Bloomington, Il. 
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An Order of Service for August 21 
(Naaman Healed.—2 Kings 5: 1-14) 


ATTENTION. —Note from piand or organ calls school to 
order. 

OrENING Hymn.—School remains standing. 

APOSTLES’ CREED. 

LEssON READING.—lIn concert. 

HYMN. 

PsALM READING. —Responsively, from selections below, 

PRAYER. —By the pastor. 

Lesson Stupy.—-Warning bell five minutes before close, 

QUESTIONS ON THE LEsson.—By the assistant superine 
tendent. 

Hymn. 

A WorD ON THE LEsson.—By the superintendent. 

CLosInG HymNn.—One verse only. 

CLOSING PRAYER. —By the superintendent. 

[Making up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 


ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec« 
retary and others, are to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


~ 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘** How helpless guilty nature lies.”’ Psalm 6 : I-10 
‘* There is a fountain filled with blood."’ 

‘* What means this eager, anxious throng ?"’ 
** Are you washed in the blood ?’’ 

** Wilt thou be made whole ?"’ 

** Trust and obey."’ 


Psalm 51 : I-12 


Psalm 147 : 1-8 


Psalm 86 ; 6-12 
** Dear Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole."’ 


“Where are the nine ?"’ Psalm 116 : 1-8 
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Making Rally Day a Success 
By H. N. McKinney 


OW to make Rally Day most effective and helpful 
is a question likely to interest every live Sunday- 
school. The Bethlehem Baptist Sunday-school, Phila- 
delphia, holds its service at half-past two in the afternoon, 
with the exception of the months of July and August, when 
the session immediately follows the morning church ser- 
vice. On the first Sunday in September the regular 
afternoon session is again resumed. 

How to make the work of the season begin promptly 
and enthusiastically, instead of letting it drag along dur- 
ing the month of September, has been a problem studied 
in that school with perhaps more than usual care. 

Like most Sunday-schools, our Rally Day used to come 
in October, in our case being combined with our Sun- 
day-school anniversary, which occurs the first Sunday in 
October. The result was that the attendance during 
September, although much better than during July and 
August, still fell far short of what it should be. Two 
years ago we changed our plan, and made Rally Day 






the first Sunday in September, and the result was so 
Satisfactory that last year we made it one of the main 
features of the year. 

- On the first day of September, we sent to every mem- 
ber of the Sunday-school a neat, four-page circular, 
having on the first page the following words : ‘‘ Atten- 
tion! Forward! March !’’ 

The second and third pages were as follows : 







































































































DEAR FRIEND: 
Next Sunday, September 5, is our Sunday-school 
Rally Day, and we want to make it a great day in our history. 

Each year has shown an increasing interest in, and attendance 
at, the Rally Day service, but more than ever, this year, do we 
want every member of the Sunday-school to be present, and 
bring as many of the family and friends as possible. ‘This will be 
the formal opening of our enlarged audience room, and we ought 
to show our gratitude to God for giving us this additional room 
by filling it to overflowing at this opening service. It is the be- 
ginning of our fall campaign, and we need to get together and 
give each other hearty welcome after our summer separation and 
rest, and then start all together for an earnest, loving, enthusiastic 
pull for the Lord Jesus Christ who has so blessed us in this work. 

The program will be of special interest, one feature being the 
presentation of summer certificates to those who have earned 
them. A souvenir program has been prepared, which will not 
only be unique and handsome, but well worthy of preservation. 
One of these souvenirs will be given to every one who is present at 
the service. 

This will be the first Sunday our pastor will be with us after 

- his summer vacation, and it will mightily gladden his heart and 
cheer him in his work if he can see every member of the Sunday- 
school in place ready to work with him. But, most important of 
all, the Lord Christ will be present, ready to meet us and to 
promise us even greater blessings in the future than in the past. 
For his sake, let us come. Will you come? If it's rainy, come. 
If it's hot, come. If you have company, come, and bring them. 
Ask father, mother, brother, sister, neighbor, everydody, to come, 
and we will all rejoice together. Don't forget the hour, 2.70 in 
the afternoon, instead of at noon. Hereafter the Sunday-school 
session will be held regularly at 2.30 P. M. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. N. MCKINNEY, 
A. W. BUTTERWORTH, 
G. W. MOLLoy, 
Superintendents. 

The fourth page was used for an advertisement of the 
church and Sunday-school services, combining a cordial 
invitation to all. 

We also announted from the Sunstay-school platform 
and from the pulpit, for two weeks in advance, that our 
Rally Day service would be of special interest, and a 
valuable souvenir program would be presented to every 
one present. 

The program was made in the form of a United States 
flag, and handsomely printed. It consisted of a cover 
and eight pages. Six of the pages contained a history 

= of the flag, and various interesting statistics regarding the 
sd state of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia, to- 
gether with a description of the different departments of 
our church and Sunday-school work. The remaining 
two pages in the center of the pamphlet were given to 
the program of the service, which consisted of singing, 
an address by the pastor, and brief talks by the three 
superintendents on ‘‘ The Past,’’ ‘‘The Present,’’ and 
** The Future."’ 

A neat certificate had been prepared, and was at that 
time presented to every member of the school who had 
been present six or more of the nine Sundays in July 
and August. 

The result of the announcement and the souvenir pro- 
gram was an attendance of 839 at the Rally Day service, 
and the remaining three Sundays of September averaged 
about 600 each, which was a larger attendance than we 
had been able to secure in the month of October the 
previous year. 

In other words, our Sunday-school started on its fall 
campaign with a very large percentage of the members 
on hand, and the work was begun with an enthusiasm 
which told throughout the year, and made the anniver- 
Sary service, the first Sunday in October, more effective 
than ever, the attendance being that day 935 as against 

_ 662 the previous year. So satisfactory has been the re- 

sult that we anticipate making even more of Rally Day, 

September 4, 1898, than we did last year. We are pre- 

paring a souvenir program which will excel in beauty 
that of last year, and which will, we trust, prove as help- 
ful in increasing our attendance and strengthening the 

_~ hold of the school upon its members. 

> It has been our experience that, when the fall work is 
‘started in a half-hearted sort of way, the scholars com- 

' img back to find the school ‘hardly awake, they them- 

selves lack interest, and the novelty of the return from 

_gummer vacations is over before the Rally Day service is 


~ 
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given. It thus fails to create the enthusiasm that it 
would if held earlier. r 

Our Sunday-school motto is «« All-for Christ,’’ and we 
aim to make the Lord Christ the center of attraction. 
All service in the school, music included, is lovingly 
given without charge, and we strive to ¢reate enthusiasm 
in the work, and develop loyalty to the school, depend- 
ing solely upon this to hold our members. No service 
has proved more helpful in accomplishing this than that 
of Rally Day. 


Philadelphia. 
> b 4 *y te 
A vacation card is issued by the 
a oe Methodist Sunday-school of Opelika, 


Alabama, to be-used on occasion of 
any continued absence of a pupil. The purpose is not 
only to allow a pupil full credit for attendance at some 
Sunday-school during his absence, but also to introduce 
him to another school, The form is as follows : 





Methodist Sunday-School 
VACATION CARD 


OPELIKA, ALA., . . 189 


is excused from attendance upon this Sunday-school for 

. weeks, beginning . . . - » on account of ab- 

sence from home, and is cordially recommended to the 

Christian fellowship of any other school . . may visit. 
Teacher. Superintendent 

During my absence I have attended other Sunday- 

schools as indicated below, and am entitled to the fol- 

lowing marks. 

Signed: . 

Date | bath 9 

Mark | jt 





Date and mark yourself same as you would be marked at 
home when attending Sunday-schvol. Hand this card to your 
teacher when you return, and you will be given credit for above 
marks. 


Remember our motto: ‘‘ A good soldier of Jesus 
Christ."*—2 Tim. 2 : 3. 
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A novel ‘invitation to strangers for 
Rally Day was issued last fall by the 
Tioga Presbyterian School of Phila- 
delphia. It was modeled after an ordinary telegraph 
blank, the blanks being filled with printing in imitation 
of type-writing, and reads as follows : 


th) Tet 
Invitation to Rally- 
Day Exercises 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 
Is knowa ail over America, and is of service to all the world. 


So we hope"fé be. This message is not a telegram, but an invitation 
by the Sunday-school of the Tioga Presbyterian Church to its services 
this fall, and its genuineness is guarant tee sender of the following 
message. Our school will not hold itself liable for your disappointment 
if you fail to come as below indicated, and the recipient will be responsi- 
ble for his own errors or delays. 

This is a repeated message, and is delivered at request of the sender. 

James Grant, Superintendent. 


All Paid. 


SENT BY School. RECEIVED By Straager. 








Received AT NEw S. S. BUILDING, 

SixteentH anp Troca Srs. 
Zo Non-Attendants Elsewhere : 

Fall opening Sunday afternoon two-thirty. Extra 
music,—cornet, violin, piano, and Aarp. Large galleries and 
class-rooms for adults. Special effort made to interest young 
men. Competent teachers for children. Ideal primary depart- 
ment. Expect one thousand membership this winter. Come 
without fail. 


Dated Sept. 4, 1897. 


MATTHEW WALKER. 
> > a | 


For the Teacher 


A Method of Preparing to Teach 
By Mrs. W. A. Hutchison 


N preparing to teach the Sunday-school lessons to my 
classes, I have adopted the following plan, and, of 

course, never to'd my scholars anything about it, but 
have written it out simply with the hope of giving a sug- 
gestion to some one else working in the same line with 
myself. 

1. Saturation. 

2. Ramification, 

3- Symbolization. 

4. Differentiation. 

By saturation I. mean to give the chemical idea of a 
saturated solution. Let your mind absorb every bit of 
the Bible story until not only the Bible thoughts are 


your own, but the Bible Janguage, To be able to repeat. 
the entire lesson verbatim would be the ideal poin; o 
saturation, —not as a parrot repeats words, but as we leary | 
those hymns and poems we love so well (almost Withoue 
effort), by the mere brooding over them with joy: 
thoughts and by repeated readings, until, when sig 9 
alone in the night-watches, the words spring unbidden 
to our minds to comfort and to sustain, or oy jj. 
(almost involuntarily) repeat them to help another, 

In the English word ‘'ramification’’ we have tap 
Latin roots,—vrames =*‘ branches,"’ and facie su) 7 
make ;"’ that is, «‘ to make branches.”’ Let us congue 
every aid we can reach for help in history, geography,” 
Orietital customs, books of travel, etc. Then discard al} 
but the best thoughts which bear closest upon the less 
at hand for use, holding in reserve all knowledge gaine 
as a well-filled storehouse upon which you inay dry 
at pleasure to feed any scholar who shows a kcener ap. 
petite by questioning you as to further facts. 

With symbolization, we enter the wide field of Frog. 
bel, Pestalozzi, Phillips Brooks, and others. We mug 
learn by objects and pictures every abstract idea. We 
must attaih to our idea of God by the use of such well. 
known terms as ‘ father,’’ ‘‘ mother,’’ ‘‘friend,’’ until 
the unknown becomes well known. For did not the 
great Teacher use the parable ?. Let us, also, cull our 
illustrations from nature, that they may be simple, and 
easily convey the truth to be taught. 

However, the last step, differentiation, is only the old 
idea of adaptation under a newer, more scientific term, 
Professer Huxley shows us how nature has dificrentiated 
the limbs of a lobster so as to provide him with all 
kinds of tools necessary for his work,—namely, the 
arms for catching prey, the jaws for crushing his food, 
legs for swimming and legs for walking ; and so the God 
of nature can adapt the Sunday-school teacher's several 
powers to the individual needs of his scholars. Isaiah 
put the definition of «‘ sympathy ’’ so well, — ‘that | may 
be able to speak a word in season to him that is weary.” 
But what tact the ‘‘in season’’ implies! Before the 
speaking there must be prayer and study, and all the | 
other steps are only to reach the door of the heat 
where only Christ can do the knocking ; but the teacher 
can point to the loving Saviour waiting outside, or tell 
those who have already formed a lasting friendship with 
the Friend of friends what will surely grieve their Elder 
Brother, and how best to please him. 

In teaching several classes of young boys, | have used 
photographs of the best paintings of Christ, and other 
scriptural subjects. 

I always have used a blackboard, upon which | write 
and draw what I wish most to impress upon their minds 
Sometimes I give the boys some hand-work,—for in- 
stance, by drawing the map of Palestine, and by locating 
Tyre, Joppa, and Jerusalem, they saw how the cedals 
of Lebanon were floated upon the Mediterranean Sea (0 
finally reach the site of Solomon's Temple. ‘They alse 
each drew a plan of the temple, and, I think, gained 
some lessons of giving our money to build a worthy 
house for the worship of God, and, beyond this, the 
spiritual thought, ‘‘ Ye are the temple of the living 
God.”’ 


Bucksport, Me. 


£2 
Rally Day is used by some schools 
inviti . - a 
the Babies | bring out the youngest, as well as the 


oldest, members of the school. In 


Bethany Presbyterian Primary School of Philadelphia 
of which Miss Annie S. Harlow is superintendent, a letter 
inviting the babe in arms is sent out with good results 
Here is the letter : 


BETHANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL, September 11, 1°97: 
To the Parents of the Members of tle Cradle Roll. 

DEAR FRIEND : Our supérintendents wish to ke the 
last Sunday of this month (September 26) a Home Gathering 
day, when, as far as possible, every member of the fam!) = 
grandpa and grandma down to the youngest baby i — 
shall be present in the Sunday-school. 

Knowing how hard it is to take young children away {107 —_ 
at any fixed time, we shall not consider your late coming ° ye 
necessary leaving the room an interruption. 

A trifling souvenir of the oceasion will be given to cach “a 
member who is present, that in later years he may have S 
dence of his early presence in the school. 

Jerly watce 


May He who carries the lambs in his bosom tend 
over you and yours. 

Your loving friend, : 

AS HARLOW. 
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Lesson 8, August 21, 1898 


Naaman Healed 


save 


coMMON VERSION 


Now Na’a-man, captain of 
the host of the king of Syr’i-a, 
wasagreat man with his master, 
and onourable, becatise by 
him the LORD had given deliver- 
ance unto Syr’i-a: he was also 
a mighty man in valour, dut he 

a leper. 

" And the Syr’i-ans had gone 
out by companies, and had 
brought away captive out of 
the land of Israel a little maid ; 
and she waited on Na’a-man’s 
wife. 

3 And she said unto her 
mistress, Would God my lord 
were with the prophet that és in 
Sa-mi’ri-a! for he would re- 
cover him of his leprosy. 

4 And one went in, and told 
his lord, saying, Thus and thus 
said the maid that és of the land 
of Israel. 

s And the king of Syr’i-a 
said, Go to, go, and I will send 
aletter unto the king of Israel. 
And he departed, and took with 
him ten talents of silver, and 
six thousand pieces of gold, and 
ten changes of raiment. 

6 And he brought the letter 
to the king of Israel, saying, 
Now when this letter is come 
unto thee, behold, I have ¢here- 
with sent Na’a-man my servant 
#6 thee, that thou mayest recover 
him of his leprosy. 

7 And it came to pass, when 
the king of Israel had read the 
letter, that he rent his clothes, 
and said, Am I God, to kill and 
to make alive, that this man 
doth send unto me to recover a 
man of his leprosy? Where- 
fore consider, | pray you, and 
see how he seeketh a quarrel 
against me. 

8¢ And it was so, when 
‘lisha the man of God had 
neard that the king of Israel 
had rent his clothes, that he 
sent to the king, saying, Where- 
fore hast thou rent thy clothes ? 
let him come now to me, and he 
shall know that there is a 
prophet in Israel. 

g So Na’a-m4n came with his 
horses and with his chariot, and 
stood at the door of the house 
of Elisha. 

to And Elisha sent a mes- 
senger unto him, saying, Go and 
wash in Jordan seven times, and 
thy flesh shall come again to 
thee, and thou shalt be clean. 

11 But Na’a-man was wroth, 
and went away, and said, Be- 
hold, | thought, He will surely 
come out to me, and stand, and 


callon the name of the LorpD - 


his God, and strike his hand 
over the place, and recover the 
leper. 

I2 Are not Ab’a-na and 
Phar’par, rivers of Da-mas’cus, 
better than all the waters of 
Israel? may I not wash in them, 
and be clean? So he turned 
and went away in a rage. 

13 And his servants came 
hear, and spake unto him, and 
said, My father, if the prophet 
had bid thee do some great thing, 
Wouldest thou not have done #/ ? 
how much rather then, when he 
saith to thee; Wash, and be 
Clean ? 

14 Then went he down, and 
dipped himself seven times in 
Jordah, according fo the saying 
of the man of God: and his 
re came again like unto the 
esh of a little child, and he 
Was clean. 
Guemees 

He 4 . 
ath tyre 
Amanah 

For “ the 
“ Jehovah 


T, an occasion 


*Heb. salvation. 
7 Heb. be thou clean. 


GotpEN TEXT: Heal me, O Lord, and J shall be healed; 
me, and I shal be saved.—Jer. 17 : 14. 
(2 Kings §: 1-14. Memory verses: 13, 14.) 
Read the chapter 


REVISED VERSION . 


1 Now Naaman, captain of 
the host of the king of Syria, 
was a great man ! with his 
master, and honourable, be- 
cause by him the LoRD had 
given ? victory unto Syria : he 
was also a mighty man of val- 
our, dut he wasa leper. And 
the Syrians had gone out in 
bands, and” had _ brought 
away captive out of the land 
of Israel a little maid ; and 
she * waited on Naaman’'s 
wife. And she said unto 
her mistress, Would God my 
lord were ! with the prophet 
that is in Samaria! then 
would he recover him of his 
leprosy. And ‘ one went in, 
and told his lord, saying, 
Thus and thus said the maid 
that is of the land of Israel. 
And the king of Syria said, 
Go to, go, and I will send a 
letter unto the king of Israel. 
And he departed, and took 
with him ten talents of silver, 
and six thousand 5 pieces of 
gold, and ten changes of 
raiment. And he brought 
the letter to the king of 
Israel, saying, And now 
when this letter is come unto 
~ thee, behold, I have sent 
Naaman my servant to thee, 
that thou mayest recover him 
of his leprosy. And it came 
to pass, when the king of Is- 
rael had read the letter, that 
he rent his clothes, and said, 
Am I, God to kill, and to 
make alive, that this man 
doth send unto me to recover 
a man of his leprosy? but 
consider, I pray you, and 
see how he seeketh 6 a quar- 
rel against me. And it was 
so, when Elisha the man of 
God heard that the king of 
Israel had rent his clothes, 
that he sent to the king, say- 
ing, Wherefore hast thou 
rent thy clothes? let him 
come now to me, and he 
shall know that there is a 
prophet in Israel. So Na- 
aman came with his horses 
and with his chariots, and 
stood at the door of the 
to house of Elisha. And Elisha 
sent a messenger unto him, 
saying, Go and wash in Jor- 
dan seven times, and thy 
flesh shall come again to 
thee, and ‘thou shalt be 
11 clean. But Naaman was 
wroth, and went away, and 
said, Behold, I thought, He 
Will sufely come out to me, 
and stand, and call on the 
name of the LoRD his God, 
and wave his hand over the 
place, and recover the leper. 
12 Are not ®Abanah and Phar- 
par, the rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of 
Israel? may I not wash in 
them, and be clean? So he 
turned and went away in a 
13 rage. And his servants came 
near, and spake unto him, 
and said, My father, if the 
prophet had bid thee do 
some great thing, wouldest 
thou not have done it? how 
much rather then, when he 
saith to thee, Wash, and 
14 be clean? Then went he 
down, and dipped Aimse/f 
seven ‘times in Jordan, 
according to the saying of 
the man of God: and his 
flesh came again like unto 
the flesh of a little child, and 
he was clean. 
8 Heb. was before. 
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Lesson Surroundings 


By Professor Willif J. Beecher, D.D. 


te EDENT Events.—In the biblical narrative we 


have, 


Miracles (4 ; 38-44) 
Wa Stirring 


since the last lesson, only an account of two 
The Assyrian records, however, give 
. picture of the times. 
| oad that Shalmanezer II defeated Benhadad and Ahab in 

year, and took tribute from Jehu in his eighteenth 


In the fiftlt lesson we have 


HE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES — 


year, and that the intervening twelve years were precisely the 
twelve years that Jehoram reigned over Israel. Hence the 
eighth year of Jehoram was the fourteenth of Shalmanezer. 
Shalmanezer says that he invaded this region across the 
Euphrates eleven times in these fourteen years, and that in 
his sixth, tenth, eleventh, and fourteenth years he defeated 
twelve allied kings, of whom Ahab was originally one, Ben- 
hadad being their head. He mentions Ahab by name at the 
first defeat, and Benhadad at all four. In connection with 
the first three, he captured many cities and reaped large fruits 
of victory. In the fourth, the twelve kings were reinforced 
by allies from the western and northern coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. By special effort he put 120,000 men in the field. 
But he speaks of no fruits of victory, merely claiming that he 
put the enemy to flight in battle. He claims no more vic- 
tories over Damascus for four years. 

Time.—We will assume a date three years later than that 
of the last lesson, the eighth year of Jehoram; that is, the 
fourteenth of Shalmanezer, after the close of the Assyrian 
campaign. ‘This is certainly not far from the true date; the 
year 86 of the disruption, B.C. 897 (biblical ), 893 (Ussher), 
846 (Assyrian). 

PLaces.—These are all familiar: Damascus and Samaria, 
and the surrounding regions, and some point on the Jordan. 

PARALLEL PassAGEs.—-Descriptions and translations of the 
various records of Shalmanezer may be found in ‘* Records of 
the Past,’’ old series, Vol. III ; new series, Vol. 1V ; Smith’s 
** Assyrian Canon,’”’ pp. 106-115 (these published by Samuel 
Bagster & Sons), and many other works. Some of them 
are in Schrader’s ‘Cuneiform Inscriptions’’ (Williams & 
Norgate). 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
i By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE temporary weakness of Assyria, which had permitted 
; the rise of the kingdom of Syria, left Israel open to in- 
vasion from Damascus. Ahab had fallen in opposing Syrian 
forces at Ramoth-gilead, and the land was henceforth con- 
stantly raided by them for booty and slaves, the enemy being 
led by one Naaman, a great warrior, who had even driven 
back an Assyrian army, and was in high favor with his mas- 
ter. He was, however, a leper, and thus largely cut off from 
society, as well as sorely afflicted in person. 

Hearing through a Hebrew slave girl, who waited on his 
wife, that a prophet at Samaria was reputed to be able to cure 
his disease, he at once got a letter from his master to the king 
of Israel, begging his kind offices to win the holy man’s aid. 
All countries in antiquity had their prophets, and they, like all 
notable Orientals, were to be approached only by gifts; so 
Naaman took with him, for presents to the king and Elisha, 
a great sum of money and ten costly garments. 

Joram the king saw, however, in Naaman’s visit, only 
a plot to raise strife against him, and rent his clothes in ter- 
ror,, till pacified by a message from Elisha, reminding him 
that, if Ae were powerless in such a case, there was help in 
God’s prophet. Forthwith the equipage of the Syrian drew 
up at Elisha’s humble dwelling. That the prophet would 
come out to meet so grand a ‘visitor was due to ordinary 
courtesy as understood even yet in the East. But Elisha 
wished to humble the Syrian’s pride, and make him feel that 
the servant of Jehovah was a higher personage than the 
highest servant of an earthly king, and, instead of coming out 
to do him honor, merely sent a message, telling Naaman to 


go and wash seven times in Jordan, and he would be 
healed. The “slight, in leaving him in the street without 
coming out to him, added to the seemingly childish directions 
to go down to the miserable Jordan and dip seven times in 
it, filled the great man with anger. ‘The rivers of Damascus 
are worth the name,’’ said he, but the sunken Jordan was 
contemptible to him. Why had Elisha not honored him by 
coming out, and waving his hand over the plague spots, re- 
buking the disease in the name of his God? But for the 
calmer head of one of his retinue, he would indeed have 
driven away to try Abana instead of the Jews’ muddy river, 
Taking the shrewd advice, however, and obeying the prophet, 
the leprosy left him. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


EPROSY is ever a type of sin, loathsome, slowly de- 

structive, incurable by man. 

Naaman, a great man, one the Lord had used in his man- 
agement of all nations to give deliverance to Syria, had» this 
disease. 

A little captured maid, enslaved, is made the instrument of 
She had been well taught about God and the 
means to be used. She could not cure, but she could tell 
who could. She was faithful in her lowly place, forgiving of 
injuries, loving to her master and her God. So Christ used a 
‘*small lad’’ to make one of the greatest of his miracles 
possible. 

Benhadad and Naaman supposed that healing would be 
given to the great for rich presents (v. 5). 

Jehoram knew less of what God could do in Israel than a 
little maid in captivity (v. 7). What else could be expected 
of a man who had married a daughter of Jezebel and Ahab? 
For his character, and how he died, see 2 Chronicles 
21 : 12-19. 

Elisha would make God evident to this heathen, and the 
human agent obscure, by not coming out to Naaman himself 
at all (v. 10). 

Naaman must have faith, and for its development he was 
sent to Jordan, as the one born blind was sent to Siloam. 
Obedience, exact and affectionate, brings faith to Abraham 
on his way to Moriah, and to any one else. 

The seeker of health forms in his mind a definite way for 
Elisha and God to act (v.11). When that way is not followed 
he is wroth, and goes away in a rage. His servants teach 
him: better (vy. 13). God ever honors the lowly. 

At length the leper perfectly submits, lays aside pride, 
greatness, culture, wealth, and, humble as a little child, obeys. 

Result : The child faith brings child flesh, 
O joy of Naaman, little maid, and God! 


salvation, 


he is cured. 
University Park, Colo. 


Added Points 
A great man, but a leper : 
‘*If every one’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 
Who have our envy now.” 
Naaman’s king became his intercessor. The King of kings 
may be ours. Do we accept his good offices ? 
Where the great of earth are puzzled, the men of God are 
clear. ‘* Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.’’ 
God’s work needs no parade. Unseen and silent forces are 
effective with Jehovah. 
Through a maid’s testimony and a servant’s counsel, Naa- 
man found health. 
Iniplicit obedience and complete success are indissolubly 
linked in the work of God. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


OW Naaman, captain of the host,... great man,... 
but he was a leper (v. 1). There 
was a dark subtracting ‘‘ but’’ from this lofty and shining 
Nothing could be worse than 
I am sure he would have gladly traded skins 
with any crouching beggar. Yet do not think there was not 
divine love even in the leprosy. Sweet flowers bloom out of 


honourable, ... 


place in which Naaman stood. 
to be a leper. 


bitter buds. Naaman had never been forced to the recogni- 


tion of Jehovah had not his leprdsy compelled him. Troubles 
are often disguised angels. 

And she said unto her mistress, Would God my lord were 
with the prophet that is in Samaria! then would he recover 
him of his leprosy (¥. 3). This Hebrew maiden was in hard 
plight. But learn this from her: no place can be so hard 
that it does not carry, even in iron hands, some opportunity 
of serving God amid its hardnesses. Behold, too, the value of 
testimony ! Open your mouth for God; tell him forth, ‘* Ye 


























































































shall be my witnesses,’’ says Christ ; but persistently silent 
Witnesses are useless ones. 

And it was so, when Elisha the man of God heard that the 
hing *f Israel had rent his clothes, that he sent to the hing say- 
ing, ... let him come now to me (v. 8), 1 asked one, once, 
who had only a decent morality to preach for the help of men, 
with no force and fervor of Christ's cross in his message, “* Can 
you go to some poor sinful one, and, with what you call your 
gospel, bring him to the consciousness of forgiveness, of a new 
Tile, of rea) power against temptation?’’ “ Frankly, | can- 
net,”’ he said. How glad I was 1 bad an efficacious gospel 
te tell men! Have faith im Christ’s gospel ; ply it fearlessly. 
Do not hesitate to undertake desperate cases with it, It is the 
power of God unto salvation. 

So Naaman came with his horses and with his chariots, and 
stood at the door of the house of Elisha (v. 9). Naaman 
came, but in the consciousness of his own greatness and im- 
portance, The German Schliermacher used to say that the 
essence of religion is dependence. But when a man depends 
on himself as some great one, he cannot depend on God. 
Ome must transfer dependence from himself to God if he would 
get the cure for sin religion yields. 

Behold, 1 thought, [He will surely come out to me, and stand, 
+. @nd wave his haud over the place, amd recover the leper 
(v.41). Ihave known many persons who had just Naaman’s 
theughs. ‘They wanted another way of conversion than God's. 
They had some preconceived method of it all laid out. Just 
so much darkness, sorrow ; just such sort of sudden radiance, 
jey, peace. So they would not accept Christ, just as Naaman 
would not bathe in the Jordan, because they thought it should 
be all so different. But steadily the simple word is Repent, 
believe. You must come to God’s thought about it. He 
cannot come to yours, because his is best. 

Are not Abanah and Pharpat, the rivers of Damascus, 
better thaw all the waters of Israel? may I not wash in them, 
and be cleam? (v.%2.) I bave known many persons who 
would hold Naaman’s doctrines. They would declare that the 
Abanah and Pharpar of decent meralities, and the doing the 
best one could, etc., were vastly better than the atoning blood 
of Christ. But, sticking to such doctrines, they could net find 
the cure for sin. P 

Some great thing, wouldst thou not have done it? (v. 13.) 
* You would be a Christian?’’ I asked. ‘ Yes.’’ ‘* Are 
you sure Christ would not tell you falsely? ’’ I asked. ‘* Yes, 
I am sure of that.’’ ‘* Here, then, is his true word, ‘ Him 
that cometh to me I will im no wise cast out,’’’ I said. Ex- 
plaining what “ coming ’’ was, I asked, “ As far as you know 
yourself, do you new come?’’ He thought, them solemnly 
said, ‘* Yes.’’ ‘* Can you not now believe Christ’s true word 
to you,—‘ I will not cast you out’?” I further asked. ‘* Is 
that all ?’’ he exclaimed, as. the light broke. ‘Yes, that is 
ali,’” I said. That i all. Not some “ great,’’ difficult, hard 
penance, tasking ceremonial. Coming and believing,—that 
is all, 

Then went he down, and dipped himself,... and he was 
clean (v. 14). Submit to God, accept Christ, do precisely as 
he says, yield your notions for Christ’s truths, and the great, 
new, cleansing, spiritual change of regeneration shall surely 
pass upon you, You shall find yourself a mew creature in 
Christ Jesus. 

Philadelphia, 
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Critical Notes ° 
By Professor Willis }. Beecher, D.Dh 


ERSES 1, 2.—Several circumstances, here mentioned in 
erder to render the folowing narrative intelligible.— 
Captain of the host: General-in-chief, and therefore com- 
mander of the allied armies when his nation was at the head 
of an alliance.—Aiug ef Syria: That is, of the Damascus 
tegion. ‘The kings of Syria and of Israel are not named ia 
this chapter, but are naturally understood to be Benhadad and 
Jehoram.—A great man : Hobding an important position, but 
greater than his position.—Ay Aim the Lord had given; This 
writer thinks of Syria as the object of Jehovah's care equally 
with Israel, and of a heathen general as Jehovah’s agent, just 
as a Hebrew prophet might be.—Se/vation : So, correctly, 
the margim of the Revised Version. There is no danger of 
@ur misunderstanding this werd, and it gives the meaning 
more correctly than cither “‘deliveramce’’ or “ vict ry.” 
‘The historical events referred to must necessarily be these 
slketched im the lesson surroundings. Of course, Shalmanezer 
says that he was victorious over Beuhbedad throughout those 
feurteen years; but his victories were of a sort that have to 
be won over again, and the fourth was the kind of victory 
~ iter which the victors retutm harmlessly home. In other 
words, for half a generation Benhadad and his allies had suc- 
cessfully defied the whole power of the Assyrian empire. 
‘That required beains, and-brains in Demascus. That the 
brains were not those of Benhadad himself is clear from the 
Wiblical accounts of him. Doubtless they were the brains of 
Naaman, and we must assign him a place among the great 
_ willitary organizers and leaders of history.—A Ager - His cis- 
 @&se was a white leprosy (v. 27), @ great misfertune to him, 


~~ 


but probably net the malignant contagious leprosy with which 
we are familias under that name. Neither he nor Gehazi 
seem to have been isolated on aceount of it (8 : 4-6).—Had 
gene out in bands; Guerilla companies. The third year be- 
fove this, all these little kingdoms had been allied to resist the 
Assyrian. Then for two years, in the absence of the great 
invader, they had turned their arms one against another. ‘This 
year they were again in alliance, 

Verses 4-6,—Naaman acts upon the girl’s suggestion. — And 
he went in: So, correctly, the margin of the Revised Version. 
Naaman, doubtless after due inquiry, reported the matter.— 
His lord: The king of Damascus.—A letter unto the king of 
Jsrael: Just now Naaman is the most popular man between 
the Euphrates and the Mediterranean. The Syrian king is 
ready te make the procuring of the best nredical services fer 
him an international matter.—Brought the letter in: Pre- 
sumably to Samasia the capital.—7/at thom mayest recover 
him: From the royal point of view, the king is master of his 
servant the prophet, and entitled to the credit for whatever 
the prophet may be able te do, 

Verse 7.—Like many a mar of international reputation, 
Elisha is least appreciated by those who ought to know him 
best.—Am J Ged # Vt seems to the king that the thing asked 
is an. impossibility. —Seeheth @ guarrel:; He has had experi- 
ence of the metheds of the Syrianking. Three times before he 
or his father has fought side by side with Benhadad agaist 
Assyria, only to find themselves. involved in quarrels with 
Benhadad as soon as. the greater danger was past. The pres- 
emt case seemed particularly aggravating. Benhadud was 
sending his general-im-chief, the favorite of the nations, to put 
Jehoram in the -position of refusing him a favos, and make 
that the basis of a quarrel. 

Verse 8.—The king has shamefully slighted Elisha in this 
matter, but Elisha is too much of a petriet to let that stand im 
the way of his serving his country. He sends word to the 
king, and the king knows no better way out than to take him 
at his word. 

Verses 9, 10.—Naaman comes to Elisha. That he.should 
do this instead of Elisha coming to him, seems to be a con- 
cession of dignity on his part.—And with his chariots : ‘The 
Revised Version is correct in making the word plural. This 
distinguished foreigner had a splendid retinue.-—A¢ the door - 
He did not enter; he would make no further concession. 
—House of Elisha: In Samaria, probably.—Sent a mes- 
senger: The Lord’s representative has also his dignity to 
mainiain. 

Verses #1, 12.—Naaman’s indigmation is not surprising. 
The kirl@thas treated him with suspicion, and now the prophet 
refuses to show him any particular respect, and sends him on 
what may turn out to be a fool’s errand.— 7he rivers of 
Damascus: In his petulamce he fancies himself to be patri- 
otic. If the prephet could prescribe nothing better for him 
than river bathing, he might at least have abstained from inti- 
mating that the home rivers were inadequate. At this point, 
the great man was in danger of less threugh giving way te 
prejudice and ill-temper. 

Verses 13, 14.—He had the good sense, however, to take 
advice. —Dipped seven times in Jordan: The naxrative does 
not tell us whether the dipping was a total immersion of the 
person, or something else, nor whether the imtervals were of 
a few seconds each, or of many hours. The peint is that be 
did just what the prophet teld him to do,—in other words, was 
obedient.—Zike unto the flesh of a little child: An expres- 
sion to show the completeness of the healing. 

Inthe fifteenth verse we are told that Naaman, like the 
man and gentleman that he was, returned with his brilliant 
retinue all the way up into the mountain country again to 
make his acknowledgments to Elisha, and express his recog- 
nition of Elisha’s God. 
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A Proud Leper! 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


AAMAN is introduced to us by an elaborate enumera- 
tien of his dignities and successes, which are all re- 
duced to nothingness by the “ but” that follows. There is 
something almost ironical in the long array of titles set side 
by side with the ene word (for “‘ but he was”’ is not in the 
Hebrew), ‘a leper.” ‘That one hitter drop embittered every- 
thing. What was the geod of reputation and high office with 
that herrible and fatal disease to boot? There is a “bet” 
im every life. No prosperity is wholly free from some shad- 
ews, but Naamah’s was wholly overshadowed. His leprosy 
did net, as it would have done in Israel, seclude him from 
active life, but spoiled all life, and would imevitably end it. 
The ** little maid out of the land of Israel ”’ must have had 
@ Sweet nature, and mmust have been kindly treated by the 
great lady, or she would not have felt as she did. Thank 
Ged! there is an imstinctive pity in the human heart which 
knows no barriers of race or religion, and even Springs up 
im spite of injuries received. This slave git] practiced what 
Jesus preached (and practiced) when he said, * Lowe your 


TIMES 


EN Rs a . - . 
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cnemies.”” Who ia Naaman’s household would have thought. 
that his greatest benefactor was to be the poor captive hie 
But God chooses ** the weak things of the world to» bring 
help to the * mighty,’’ and the humblest who know of the 
Great Physician may bless the highest by pointing to him, 


If Christians did as the little maid did, there would be more 
lepers cleansed both among great and small. 

‘* And ome went in’” would be better read “ And },- [that 
is, Naaman] went in.’’ No doubt, his wife and he 
over the girl’s words, amd cross-questioned her, and at eat 
resolved that her hint was, at any rate, worth acting On; ang 
they would think of trying the experiment very much owe 
ple now, who have been to many doctors, resort to im 
quack, not much expecting a cure, but chutehing at any chan, ™ 
of recovery. We take far mere pains to get our bodies cu ’ 
than to get our souls saved. 

The estimate im which beth Naaman dnd the Syrian king hag 
Elisha is. clearly shown by the latter’s letter, and the formers 
provision of a fee amounting to about sixty thousand dollax, 
besides the “* changesof raiment.’” The king takes no notice 
of so insignificant a persom as the magician, whom he take | 
for granted Jehoram has in his pay. His curt, imperative 
missive is an insolent command, as to an inferior ; but it indi. 
cates a contempt for the prophet still more insolent, ang 
obviously based on the belief that he was. no better than the 
traffickers mv magic whe were rife them. Naaman, on his 
part, thought of him as practicing his art for gain, and was 
ready to bid high for what he wanted. Neither had the least 
inkling of whet a prophet of Jehovalk was. Both thought 
that a royal command and a large fee could compe! and buy 
anybody and secure anything. Their attitude to Elisha js 
often repeated in other forms to-day. The world frequently 
tries. to coerce or to bribe God’s prophets, and is hugely in- 
dignant to. find t! at “ the gift of God *’ cannot “ be purchased 
with money,’’ and that the,prephet will net ‘* prophecy smooth 
things ** to its liking. : 

No doubt, the arrival of so distinguished a visitor with suck 
am equipage made much stir in Samaria, and Naaman’s nili- 
tary renown would set people wondering whether some 
hostile intention was net concealed under the declared pur- 
pose of his coming. It was not for nothing, they would fear, 
that the commander-in-chief of the Syrian army was in Sam- 
tia. And when the -letter was presented, im an assembly of 
the kimg’s councilers, its tenor confirmed these suspicions, 
Not only was it insolent in tone, but it asked an impossibility, 
and that looked very like. an intention to find in the failuee 
do what could mot be dove an excuse for declaring war. Tw 
is. a favorite plan of diplomatists im all ages and countries,— 
make an impossible demand, and ge to war if it is not com 
plied with. 

Jehoram was naturally frightened, and, in an excess of 
agitation, rent his clothes in token of sorrew and perplexity, 
amd appealed to his councilors fer aid in such a strait. It 
never occurred to him that there was a man in Samaria who 
could ** kill and make alive.’’ Ife had had any real faith im 
Elisha’s God, he would have sent Naaman with his letter t 
him, and might have kept his clothes whole and his heart 
calm. Jehoram could not have forgotten Elisha then, if he had 
had any true recognition of him as a prophet before. Like 
bim, we are but too apt to be thrown into perturbation, and 
to thimk that we are asked to do impossibilities because wt 
look only at ourselves and forget God. 

Naaman’s and bis master’s low estimate of Elisha, and 
Jehoram’s forgetfulness of him, make the grandeur of bis 
appearance om the scene the greater. What unfaltering com 
fidence im his inspiration, and what a rebuke to both the kings 
and to Naaman, lie in that triumphant word, ‘‘ Let him come 
new to me, and he shall know that there is a prophet i" 
Israel,—though thom, Jehoram, hast forgotten it, ad they 
think of me as but a slave of thine, who works wonders for 
gain.” It was not arregance that made Elisha require Naa- 
man to come to him imstead of his going to Naaman. He 
magnified his office, not himself ‘The man who is conscious 
of having God’s word im his mouth, and God’s power +t hs 
beck, is higher than all kings and victorious generals. The 
petitioner for a favor sheuld come to the giver. 220 
especially needed the lesson, for he thofight himself mech 
more important than this Israelitish sorcerer, and Elisha’s 
quirement was the first step in teaching him bis place. |'¥* 
a test, too, of his earnestmess of desire. Will he stoop °° far 
as to go, like any vulgar leper, and beg healing? i bowed 
his pride even to that humiliation, and we ean fancy the se 
sation im the city when the long cavalcade with foreign 
looks clattered up to and halted at the door of the humble 
house. 

It was a bitter pill for Naaman, but a bitterer dose followed. 
Eastern courtesy required that Elisha should meet his distin- 
guished visitor at the threshold, but he did not. The proc 
sion stood still and waited, "the horses restive, the people 
wondering, Naaman chafing with suppressed ange! at the 
apparent insult. 

They “* stood,” as would appear, for some time, and, pe 
the door opened, it was only Gehazi or a yet inferior serva® 
that came out. The message he brought was the last straw 
that broke the back of the angry man’s patience. The pre- 
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scription seemed absurd, for Jordan bad no healing power in 
So Naaman blazed up at last, and, in a burst, let 
out all his bottled-up indignation at his rude treatment. He 
paively blurted out what he had expected,—a certain re- 
ctf ceremonial, an invocation of Elisha’s God, whom 
opas had nothing to do with, but who, of course, had 
wer on his own territory. His national pride as well as his 
rsonal self-importance was touched. Jordan, indeed,—that 
muddy torrent, never to be compared to the sparkling, rush- 
ing streams which were the pride of Damascus, and kept it 
embowered in living green! 

The whole story is a parable of men’s way of treating the 

pel, and of the gospel’s way of treating men. Naaman 

wished to be dealt with as a great man who happened to be a 

jeper ; Elisha dealt with him as a leper who happened to be a 
great man. So many of us take offens¢ at being put on a 
level with the poorest, least cultivated, and most sinful, and 
at having to go in at the same narrow gate. There is no pri- 
vate entrance to the kingdom of heaven for the wise and pru- 
dent, and no carriage entrance for the rich. We all have to 
come as sinners; that common characteristic obscures our 
differences of rank, wealth, ability, or education, and if we 
insist on our being dealt with otherwise than the mass of our 
inferiors in these respects are dealt with, we shall not be 
healed. The old proverb says that **the king must travel by 
the cadger’s road,”’ and that is especially trae about the way 
of salvation. We are not dealt with as superior persons who 
happen to be sinners, but as sinners who happen to be, or to 
think themselves, superior persons, and must be content to 
be saved in the same fashion, and on the same terms, as the 
lowest and worst. 

Again, Naaman boggled at the simplicity of the means. 
He would have liked a more esthetic mode of cleansing, 
which would appeal to sense, and give him something to look 
at. Human nature, rather than priestly ambition, has turned 
the gospel of salvation by faith into a sacramental, ceremonial, 
not to say magical, system. If a man will only come and 
“wave his hand over the place,’’ some of us think that we 
shall be healed, and we turn away from the simple prescrip- 
tion ‘* Wash, and be clean.” 

Again, Naaman would have liked to have bad something 
more to do, as his servants wisely told him. That, too, is a 
constant disease of human nature. Tell men that they will 
get salvation by penances, mortification of the flesh, hair 
shirts and scourges, or by swinging with hooks in their backs, 
or by measuring the distance: from»Cape Comorin to the 
Ganges by laying themselves down every half-dozen steps at 
full length on the path, and they will do. these things ; tell 
them that they have nothing to do but to wash in the fountain 
opened, and they will be clean, and they often go away in 
a rage, 


its waters. 


But, though for a time pride overcame need, Naaman swal- 
lowed down his pride. Probably the prophet’s demeanor had 
done him good, and he was too eager to be cured to let his 
pride lose him a chance of healing. So, after his passion had 
foamed -itself away, he did as he was bid. Some rudimentary 
faith must have been in him, or he would not have taken the 
journey to the river. That faith must have been tried as he 
dipped himself in the stream six times and found no change ; 
but it was rewarded when, after the seventh, he came up out 
of Jordan, and found that its despised waters had made the 
swollen, glittering, morbid flesh ** like unto the flesh of a little 
child.” We may have the same experience in our cleansed 
hearts if we will go in faith to Jesus, and say, 

‘* Black, I to the fountain fly ; 
Cleanse me, Saviour, or | die.”’ 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
fenduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will be 
nese to such a class following the present lessons, will be sent 
ree by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
oe Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
. needed by every member of a class that is following the 
— Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
1p to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
a mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 

y be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 
2 Kings § : 1 to6: 7. 
L. THE GeNrRal PREPARATION. ” 
|For each member of the Bible class.] 
chapter of 2 Kings relatez the fine story of Elisha 
ie n, the Syrian general by whose prowess Damascus 

*© long made a determined resistance to the attacks of the 
ey conqueror, Shalmaneser II (860-824). Although a 
= valor, held in high esteem by all who knew him, he 

oa with the frightful disease of leprosy. Presumably 
- in only the earliest stages of the malady, not yet cut 
bm all direct intercourse with his fellow-men. It is in- 
ao" Je dwell on the details of the narrative : the assump- 
king of Syria that the king of Israel could contrel 
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the action of the prophet, that king’s failure to even think 
about Elisha, the traly royal gift (according to the usual com- 
putation, about $75,000 in bullion), the independence of the 
prophet, the simplicity of the prescription, the gratitude of the 
officer, and the temptation and fall of Gehazi. 

Read slowly § : 1 to 6 : 7, noting (1) the rhetorical climax 
of verse 1; (2) the excellent character of Naaman ; (3) the 
affection of his royal master (vs. 1, 5, 6) for him; (4) the 
hopeless nature of his disease (v. 7); (§) Elisha’s motive 
(v. 8) for summoning Naaman ; (6) his lack of deference in 
communicating with him (v. 10); (7) Naaman’s generous 
quickness to acknowledge wise advice ; (8) the different force 
of the same phrase in two different mouths (comp. vs. 16 and 
20) ; (9) the righteous indignation of Elisha against Gehazi 
(v. 26); (10) the domestic character of the anecdote in 
6: 1-7. 

II, REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever ; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 

The passing reference to the story of Naaman in Stanley 
(II, 296), and the long description in Farrar, ‘ Second 
Kings ’’ (50-65), are worth noting. Geikie, ‘* Hours ”’ (IV, 
133+138), is capital. The biblical narrative, howeve1, really 
needs no assistance, 

III. QuEstTions FOR STuDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
besps in this i:gue of The Sunday School Times.} 

1. Syria and Israel, (1.) How was it that Syria was by 
turns ally and enemy of Israel? (2.) What were, appar- 
ently, their relations at the time of Namaan’s cure ? (vs. 2, 7.) 

2. Leprosy. (3.). What was there about leprosy that made 
it the most dreaded disease ? [Warren: ] 1.] (4.) Was the 
form of it that Naaman had (v. 27) unusually light or unusu- 
ally malignant? How can we account for his presence among 
men ? [Critical Notes: v. 3. Wright: { 1.] 

3. Naaman the General. (5.) Make a character sketch 
of Naaman from this chapter [Critical Nutes: vs. I, 13-15. 
Wright: 1.) 

4. Elisha’s Offer. (6.) What was the motive of the 
prophet in sending for Naaman, if neither vanity nor avarice? 
[Critical Notes: v. 8. McLaren: § 7.] 

5. His Message. (7.) Why was the bathing to be in the 
Jordan, and why more than once? Was there some excuse 
for Naaman’s indignation ? [Wright: last. McLaren: {ff 
8, 9.] 

6. Naaman’s Gratitude and Devotion. 
Naaman ascribe his cure ? 


(8.) To whom did 
Was Elisha right in accepting his 
service to Jehovah with limitations ? [Latimer: last {.] 

7. The Punishment of Gehazt. (9.) What led Gehazi to 
commit this sin? What had Elisha chiefly in mind when 
he condemned him ? 

8. Zhe Ax Recovered. (t0.) Is there a parallel to this 
miracle in any part of the Bible outside of the Elisha narra- 
tives? What divine lesson did it teach ? 

IV. Some LEapInc THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the Jeader.] 

We can imagine how differently Elijah might have answered 
the question of Naaman in verse 18. Elisha had learned a 
lesson of tolerance. 

The ‘healing of Naaman is the only miracle performed by 
Elisha to which the New Testament alludes (Luke 4 : 27). 

What a contrast between Gehazi, the acknowledged servant 
and probable successor of Etisha, and Gehazi the leper, 
white as snow! It reads like a parable on the effects of cove- 
tousness and falsehood. 

Vale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
The “ Buts"’ of Life 


ENERAL GRANT on Mt. MacGregor, and General 
Naaman in Damascus, had many similar experiences. 
Both were victorious men, both were in great favor with the 
government, both were popular with the people. Both had 
their ‘** but’? which made life a burden. Naaman had leprosy, 
and Grant had cancer. These ‘‘ buts ’’ made all else seem 
to possess little value, for they were like the fly in the apothe- 
cary’s Ointment, that spoiled all. 

How often this is the case in earthly things! Prince 
Metternich of Austria had Napoleon once at his feet. To all 
appearances, he was at that time the man in Europe the most 
ta be envied. ‘‘ But’’ his darling daughter lay sick of con- 
sumption, and the man’s heart was broken. In view of this 
sorrow, all else seemed but vanity. So it is all through. 
The poor man envies the rich man, and does not realize that 
the rich man would give many thousands to be able to sleep 
as his poor neighbor does. The political place-hunter envies 
the man who has places to dispense, and does not see the 
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** buts’? that sour the life of the political leader, The serf 

envies the czar, and does not know that the czar is afraid of 

his life wherever he goes, while the poor man lies down and 
sleeps in peace. The poor minister looks at the rich city 
church, and fancies that its pastor lies on a bed of roses, while 
he does not for a moment know of the many ‘‘ buts’’ that 
make the life of his city brother one long fight with difficul- 
ties. And so all through the catalog. I presume it is true 
that with all the advantages that any man possesses there 
must go these ‘‘ buts,” And the more exalted the position 
that any one holds, the more ‘‘ buts’’ there are connected 
with it. All this shows what a moral philosopher Paul was 
when he said, ‘‘Godliness with contentment, is great gain. 
For we brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we 
can carry nothing out’’ (1 Tim, 6:6, 7). But who will learn 
this lesson? It takes a lifetime to master it, for we are 
always thinking that we can get into some sphere of life that 
has no “‘buts”’ init. There is no such sphere, 

Fortunately, Naaman had another ‘‘ but’’ in his life. No 
man could cure leprosy, ** but’’ there was a prophet in Israel. 
There lay his salvation, so far as the body was concerned, 
The Syrian general had but to lay hold on this divine pro- 
vision and he was blessed. Fortunately for every human 
**but’’ of adversity there is a divine *‘but’’ of prosperity, 
that we may avail ourselves of. Grant may not have had a 
prophet to go to, ‘* but’’ he had this refuge: **‘ We know that 
if the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a 
building from God, a house not made with hands, eternal, in 
the heavens”? (2 Cor. § : 1). Whatever the trouble, the 
righteous may sing, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not 
want.’’ It is true that ‘‘earth has*no sorrow that heaven 
cannot heal.’’ These divine ‘‘buts,’’ which are meant to 
counteract the human “ buts,’’ are many, and most consoling. 
They lead the soul of the believer to cry out with the in- 
domitable Paul, ‘‘ Thanks be to God, who giveth us the vic- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ What are your 
buman ‘‘buts’’? Look carefully, and you will see a divine 
**but’’ close alongside, which will counte:act the buman 
difficulty. Ours is not to weep over the human adversity, but 
to search out, and lean on, the divine remedy. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE Captain of the Host.—A great soldier, commander- 
in-chief of the army of the king of Syria, and his name 
was Naaman. (Hate an outline map, or diagram, on the 
blackboard to locate Syria, Damascus, Samaria, the Jordan, as 
the lesson proceeds.) Naaman was called the captain of the 
host of the king of Syria, Benhadad I]. He was honored by 
king and people. He had led in battles and won victories ; 
he was brave and wise, and in his nation received such praise 
and glory as we are giving now to our leaders in army and 
navy who have been victorious on land and sea. 

At Home in Damascus.—Naaman’s home was in the beau- 
tiful city of Damascus, on a plain northeast from Samaria, 
and more than a hundred and thirty miles from Jerusalem, 
The city is called the oldest in the world, known in Abra- 
ham’s time, and once conquered by King David. Of what 
apostle are you reminded by mention of the name? Damas- 
cus has been famous for its swords, its silks and damask dra- 
peries, and its luxuriant roses, Here was Naaman’s house ; 
tradition still points out the place, and it is now used as a 
house for lepers. There Naaman rested when he came from 
war; there he served his king, who trusted in Naaman’s 
shrewd counsel in affairs of the kingdom ; and it was on Naa- 
man’s hand he leaned when he went to worship in the house 
of Rimmon his idol-god. 

A Little Captive Maid.—On some of the raids that com- 
panies of Naaman’s soldiers had made in the land of Israel, they 
had captured a little maid, whom Naaman had taken home to 
wait upon his wife. The Jewish maid must have been well taught 
when alittle child, and, though, no doubt, often homesick when 
she thought of her own land, and the tedious journey with other 
captives brought to Damascus, she was a faithful slave girl, 
attentive in all her duties. She was observing and thoughtful. 
When her master came in and laid aside his armor and his 
helmet, perhaps she saw on his flesh white scaly spots, at 
which she looked with anxious eyes. She knew the dreadful 
truth that in time, inch by inch, it would destroy his whole 
body. Though a slave, andin their power, she felt sympathy, 
pity, for Naaman and his family. She was respectful, often 
silent. It cost an effort to overcome her delicacy, and speak 
of so loathsome a disease ; but she summoned courage to say 
to her mistress, even calling the foul trouble by name, how 
she wished her lord were ‘‘ with the prophet that is in Sama- 
ria! then would he recover him of bis leprosy.’’ Why did 
she think so? Did she know of the Shunammite’s son the 
prophet restored to life? Did she not know of lepers in 


Israel, and did she ever hear of one that Elisha cured? Why, 
then, did she believe he would cure one of another nation 
who had sometimes made war upon Israel? She was a prayer- 





































































































































ful maiden, 
his home ? 

The King of Syria.—The saying of the maiden reached the 
king. He was glad and willing to send his great captain to 
be cured. He wrote a letter to the king of Israel in Samaria, 
and sent Naaman at once. Naaman carried with him pres- 
ents, bags of gold and silver, and ten costly changes of 
raiment. The king of Israel read in the letter, *‘1 have sent 
Naaman my servant to thee, that thou mayest recover him of 
his leprosy.’’ He was angry; he rent his clothes, and said, 
** Am I God, to kill and to make alive, that this man doth 
send unto me to recover a man of his leprosy?’’ He said 
Benhadad knew he could not do it, and only sought occasion 
for a quarrel. 

Elisha.—On a lowly street lived the prophet Elisha. He 
did not belong to King Jehoram’s court, nor was he often 
consulted by the king or his princes. He heafd of the letter 
and the king’s anger, and volunteered his help. He asked 
that Naaman be sent to him, and he could know that there 
was a prophet in Israel. So Naaman came, ‘ with his horses 
and with his chariots,’’ and the grand retinue stood at the 
door of the house of Elisha. A servant came out with a mes- 
sage telling Naaman to go and wash in Jordan seven times. 
Then it was Naaman’s turn to be angry. He had expected 
Elisha would come out to him, and, calling on the name of 
the Lord his God, with charmed hand would make motions 
over the sores, and by some magic he would be clean. He 
started off in a rage. 

The River Jordan. Naaman thought of the beautiful stream 
near his own home, the river Abana, so sparkling and clear 
it was called a golden Stream. ‘The pure waters of Damascus 
were surely better than the water of the crooked, rapid river 
Jordan, Naaman’s attendants were wiser than their master. 
They asked him a sensible question, ‘‘ If the prophet had bid 
thee do some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it? ’”’ 
All that Naaman had to do was to wash and be clean. He 
was persuaded. He had hours enough to think, riding al! day 
to the river he probably had crossed on the way to Samaria, 
and must recross to go home again. He obeyed; he got 
back in his chariot, his face, hands, body, ‘like unto the 
flesh of a little child.’’ Was his heart as clean? We read 
between the lines that sin is the leprosy of the soul; how, by 
obedience to the bidding ‘‘ Wash, and be clean,’’ the soul may 
be cleansed. The cured Syrian went back to Elisha, and grate- 
fully confessed, ‘‘ I know that there is no God in all the earth, 
but in Israel.’’ He asked for two loads of earth to carry 
home to build an altar to the Lord, for he would offer 
** neither burnt offering nor sacrifice unto other gods.’’ If 
time permits, after showing the lessons to be learned from the 
little maid and the great captain, the two kings and the 
prophet, tell of Gehazi, his covetousness, deceit, falsehoods to 
Naaman and Elisha, his stealing, his vain concealment of sin, 
his punishment. The truth in the Golden Text is one to be 
made prominent,—each of the actors in all the events of the 
story having been led by the hand of the Lord of Israel. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Did she daily ask blessings on her master and 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


_. story of Naaman is a favorite one in the primary class, 

and is frequently used to illustrate a New Testament les- 
son, The story has often been handled in this way: The little 
captive maid is the heroine of-the tale, and the moral and ap- 
plication are built on the thought of ‘* what a little child can 
do.’’ In certain platform primary lessons, the story opens 
at the home of the little maid (shown by a blackboard 
drawing or picture), and the children hear something of her 
home life, and then follow her to her exile in Syria. Here 
they learn something of the grace and beauty of affection, 
patience, and faithfulness, by studying the life of the little 
captive maid in her exile. 

This plan can be carried out with the aid of a sand-map, 
marking the home of the maid as the starting-point of our 
story, following her to the home of Naaman’s wife, and then 
tracing on our map the journey of Naaman as he sets forth to 
meet the man of God in Samaria. 

In using this outline plan, the thought of the Golden Text, 
** Heal me, O Lord,’’ etc., and the added thought that God's 
help cannot be bought with gold and sil¥er money, comes 
incidentally into our lesson. This plan, as a whole, is devel- 
oped from the thought of faithfulness (as in the case of the 
little maid) to things and people nearest at hand; and we 
need, therefore, texts and illustrations teaching patience and 
faithfulness, and the reward of faithfulness in that which is 
least. 

Those of us who have used the story of Naaman in this way 


before, as illustrating a previous lesson, may plan to-day to — 


handle it as a lesson by itself from a different standpoint. 
We have been for two months in the glorious company of 
“prophets. Under guidance, the children’s minds have dwelt 
on the miraculous power of God‘as revealed by the hands of 
his servants Elijah and Elisha. In reviewing, the children 
3 naturally regard the prophets a¥the heroes of their Old 
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Testament stories. Their interest at this time centers upon 
the prophets and their deeds. There is a great advantage in 
making the most of a recently acquired habit of mind in the 
primary class. Their plea from one week to the next is, at 
this time, to hear more about a prophet. Therefore our les- 
son on Naaman begins by tracing on our sand-map the where- 
abouts of the prophet Elisha, as the center of interest, and 
locating his home in Samaria, 

We explain, after a review, that a great and mighty captain 
was on the way to visit Elisha, to ask help. It needs but a 
word (*‘ captain,’’ for instance) to set even the babies talking 
about war news. We hold attention by telling them about 
Naaman’s valor, fame, etc., and speak of the many victories 
won by this captain of a host. 

Coaxing the children away from this too exciting subject, 
we explain that all Naaman’s victories were to him as nothing 
because, etc. Did he pray to our Father to make him well ? 
Why, certainly not! He knew nothing about our God ; how, 
then, could he pray? Now we introduce the captive maid as 
knowing something, though very little, about our Father, but 
telling faithfully all that she knew, ~ 

We explain the mistake of thinking that any king, or even 
a brave captain like Naaman, could buy help of our God, 
through Elisha, for gold and_silver money. We show that 
Naaman had hitherto paid a price for all the good things that 
came into his life. For his fame, valor, victories, etc., he had 
paid For his comfortable home he had paid With 
what could he buy his health when no man could cure him? 
Introduce the Golden Text as a thought for prayer. 

We travel on our sand-map with Naaman until we meet 
Elisha. We describe Naaman’s chariots and horses, and tell 
of the presents which Elisha regarded as of no account whet- 
ever, We teach that Elisha must prove to Naaman that our 
help cometh from above, and is freely given without money 
and without price, Our sand-map shows ts about the Jordan 
valley, and, after describing the miracle of healing, we shall 
need a bit of comparison to point our application. 

How do you children get help from an earthly Father when 
you are in trouble? We can understand our heavenly Fa- 
ther’s wish and longing to save bis children by remembering 
just how an earthly father holds out his arms to his children, 
and clasps them close; when they come to him in trouble. 
We know, because we have felt it many times, how an earthly 
father unclasps his arms when his child is helped and com- 
forted, and lets his child go forth only to feel that those arms 
are always open to receive him in love, even at his slightest 
unspoken wish for help, 


Notthampton, Mass. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


UT on the board the words ‘‘ leper ’’ and ‘‘ clean.’’ 

This is a lesson about links. You and I, and the words 
we say and the things we do, are links in the chain of God’s 
purposes. Some of the simplest things of life are links in the 
greatest chains. Some of the greatest blessings that ever came 
to earth huny on the weak little link of a child’s right doing. 
But the link was there, and the chain held, and the blessing 
came. 

Here is a leper,—a poor, hopeless, helpless leper ; and here 
he is clean. Whose power cleansed him? Elisha’s? The 
king’s ? No, it was God’s. But look at the links. 

First came the words of that little gir/. She knew where 
help could be found, and she spoke out. That was one oi 
God’s links. Now the king of Syria hears, and he writes a 
fetter, A letter is not a very large thing, but it makes a pow- 
erful link in God’s purposes sometimes. So Naaman goes 
with the letter, which does not seem to do its work. But it 
does ; for, while the visitor waits, in comes a message from the 
prophet. If you ever have a message to carry for God, do not 
neglect it; it may be one of God’s links. 

The message joins on to the letter, but still the chain is in- 
complete. But the message impels Naaman to pay a visit— 
just a brief call. Another link in the chain. 

And now, just as the chain seems complete, it is on the 
point of breaking. The great general is in a rage. What did 
he expect the prophet to do? What was he on the point of 
doing? Buta faithful servant or two come up and have a 
little ¢a/é with the angry man. Only a few words,—the last 
link; for now Naaman turns with obedience and faith in his 
heart, dips seven times ‘in Jordan, and—with what result ? 

Does God want you to help him by putting in one of these 
links somewhere ? Did the chain break when it came to you ? 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What kindness was done to Elisha 
Shunammite ? How did he repay her? What afl. 
tion came upon her? How did the prophet remoy ber 
distress ? 

2. ** But A Leper’’ (v. 1).—What was the POsitign of 
‘captain of the host’’? Who was the king of Sy tin at thi 
time ? From what country, probably, had Naaman del > 
Syria? What had Naaman to make him happy? Whag 7 
the horrors of leprosy? Why is it that God so often perni 
earthly happiness to be marred ? 

3. THe Litre MAip (vs, 2-4).—What kind of wary 
was it in which theAittle maid was captured ? 
are disclosed in this brief view of her ? - What are some of ty 
miracles of which she may have heard? 
child accomplish great good ? 

4. ‘*Am I Gop?’’ (vs. 5-7).—Who, probably, was they 
king of Israel? Why did the king of Syria write to himp 
Why did Naaman carry this wealth? What was it all worth? 
Why did this message fill the king of Israel with alarm? 
How is Naaman’s seeking the king like men’s seeking salyy. 
tion and peace in philosophy ? 

5. A Propuet IN IsRAkL (vs. 8, 9).—Where, probably, 
did Elisha live? (2 Kings 6: 32.) Why did not the king 
send for him? Why did the prophet send for Naaman) 
When only is it right for a man to insist on receiving honor 
from men ? 

6. Go, Wasu (vs. 10-12).—Why did not Elisha go himself J 
to meet Nazeman? *How far away was the Jordan? Why 
was Naaman sent there? Why was Naaman angry? Why 
had he expected the prophet’s hand over his sores? How did 
the Jordan contrast with the rivers of Damascus? What 
objection, like this of Naaman’s, is often made to the gospel? 

7. OBEDIENCE—DISOBEDIENCE (vs. 13, 14).—What ‘great 
thing ’’ might Elisha have required? Why did he prescribes 
little thing ? How was the miracle wrought on Naaman like 
what Christ does for the repentant sinner? How did Elisha 
receive the offers of reward? (2 Kings 5 : 15-19.) Why? 
What was Gehazi’s sin ? and its punishment? 


What qualities 


How may eveng 


For the Superintendent 
1, Where did Naaman live? 2. What happiness did he 
have? What misery? 3. Who told him of Elisha? 4. What 
did the prophet bid him do? 5. What was the result? 4 
In this way, what did Elisha teach Naaman? (Golden Text) 


Boston. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed forthe written answers. Send two-cent stamp for spect 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa) 

1. In what should we be like the little maid of this sto’ 
2. Why did Elisha show Naaman so little attention? } 
Why did washing in Jordan cleanse Naaman of leprosy? + 
How may we be cleansed from sin? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


2 N° NAAMAN, CAPTAIN OF THE Host oF THE KING 
OF SYRIA, WAS A GREAT MAN WITH HIS MASTER 
. BUT HE WAS A LEPER.—At the eastern end of Damascus, 
but outside the walls, stands a dilapidated building called 
** Beit Naaman ’”’ (** The House of Naaman ’’), and it is know" 
as the Leper Hospital. Captain Burton and I once made & 
thorough examination of the structure, and we came to 
conclusion that it had once been a Byzantine church. : 
Damascene at a remote period had endowed the place with 
large funds for the use of lepers, but the endowment had come 
under the management of ecclesiastics, and, as a lepe! - 
pressed it, ‘‘ the money had got into the wrong pocket.” om 
place, however, swarms with lepers. They move about ™ er 
dust and sunlight like lizards, and burrow in the dark recess 
of Naaman’s house like moles, They are by far the -“ 
loathsome objects in the whole community, and one has "7 
to. look at their hideous frames and limbs falling to pieces © 
learn that Naaman must have been a very great man ino 
to reach the social distinction of ‘‘ honorable,’ or ' 7 a 
trusted with the command of the Syrian army. Llnadiany po 
of Naaman’s greatness is in the mouth of every leper ™ oa 
mascus, but there is no conceivable force of characte “ 
could raise one of these creatures to any position © ey 
or trust. It is probable that Naaman’s leprosy * ange 
“AND THE SYRIANS HAD GONE OUT IN BANDs, ANP 
BROUGHT AWAY OUT OF THE LAND OF ISRAEL A an 
MaID.’’—Such scenes are being enacted to-day eo 2 
whole Turkish border, from Pontus Euxinus to the Red * _ 
Little girls are still the prizes of Kurdish and Bedawy er 
1 once spent a night with an Arab tribe fresh from — 
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ard laden with booty. Camels and blood mares were shown 
to me as trophies by men who were proud of their reddened 
spears, but there was a little flock of Bedawy children huddled 
together awaiting distribution. 

«Are NoT ABANA OR PHARPAR, RIveRs or Damascus, 
pETTER THAN ALL THE WATERS OF IsRAEL ?’’—There was 
not a courtier or groom in Naaman’s cavalcade, or a man who 
ever saw the Jordana and the Barada, who would not, without 
tant’s delay, answer Naaman’s question in the affirma- 


an ins 
tive, Where are the Abana and Pharpar to-day? This is a 
question that I studied during a residence of nine years at 


Damascus, and I have not now the least doubt as to the cor- 
rect answer. The Damascus rivers take their origin from two 
remote fountains, ’Ain Barada and.’Ain Fijeh. ‘The waters 
of these fountains unite in one stream, and cut their way 
among the roots of eastern Lebanon toward Damascus. As 
the river approaches the city, seven canals (each called a river, 
Nahr) are drawn off from the main stream, One of these riv- 
ers, drawn off on the right side, is still called Abanias. It 
flowed through the residential southwest end of the city, and 
is the Abana. A corresponding river, drawn off on the left 
side, is called the Taura, It flowed through the residential 
suburb on the northwest end of the city. In the Arabic Bible, 
published at Constantinople in 1546, and reproduced in the 
Paris and London polyglots, the names Abana: and Pharpar 
are rendered Abana and Taura. The tradition that in the 
sixteenth century pointed out the Taura as the Pharpar still 
lives, and the identification meets all the requirements of the 
case. The Awaj, a muddy, brawling stream from Hermon, 
has been identified with the Pharpar, but, as Dr. Meshaka 
pointed out to me, the Awaj cannot be called one of the rivers 
of Damascus. It is distant a ride of three hours from Da- 
mascus at its nearest point, and Naaman could not have lauded 
the charms of the Awaj.over the Jordan in the presence of 
his least intelligent follower. It is so inferior to the Jordan 
from every point of view that comparison would be absurd. 
On the other hand, the charms of Abanias and Taura, for pur- 
poses of luxury and comfort, were so superior ta those of the 
muddy Jordan that every Damascene in the days of Benhadad 
would have joined in his captain’s patriotic boast. 
London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: The Prophet’s Power over Leprosy 
Analysis 
I. THE LEPER'’S EFFORT (vs. 1-6). 
1. Naaman's military rank 5. 


(Ia) 
* . hi oa 
2. Naaman's high standing 


Naaman’s wretched disease 
(re). 
. The little captive (2a). 


(1 4). 7- The lowly calling (2 4). 
3. Naaman’s military record 8. The modest message (3). 
(1c). g. The repeated statement (4). 
4 Naaman’s personal bravery 10. The royal decision (5 a). 
(1 d). 11. The stately departure (5 4). 
12. The royal letter (6). 
Il, THE KING'S CONSTERNATION (v. 7). 
1. The letter read (7 a). 3. The question asked (7). 
2. The emotion aroused (74). 4. ‘Fhe conclusion reached (7 @). 
Ill. THE PROPHET’S TRIUMPH (vs. 8-14). 
1. The prophet's message (8). 5. The leper’s argument (12 a). 
2 The leper's response (9). 6. The leper's departure (12 4). 
3 The prophet's order (10). 7- The servant's appeal (13). 
4 The lepers disappointment 8. ‘The leper’s submission (14 @). 


(11). 9. 


Daily Home Readings 

M.—2 Kings 5 : 1-7. 
T.—2 Kings 5 : 8-16. 
W.—Mark 1 : 35-45. Christ's healing touch. 
T.—Luke 17 : 11-19. Gratitude for healing. 
F.—John 9 : 1-11. Obedient faith. 

S.—Rom. § : 12-a1. Grace abounding. 

S.—1 John 1: 4-10, The source of cleansing. 


The leper's cure (14 4). 


} Naaman healed. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Third Quarter, 1898 
Toric FOR THE QUARTER: Prultiess Efforts for a Sinful 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE 
still 


QUARTER : for all this they sinned 
and believed not for his wondrous works.—Psalm 78 : 32. 





Lesson Calendar 
: July 3-—The Kingdom Divided 
. wd 10.—Elijah, the Prophet 
3 July 17,—Flijah on Carmel 


& Jely 24. —Bijan's 
lnah 
& July a ah’s Flight and Encouragement. . . 


1 Kings r2 : 16-25 

x Kings 17: 1-16 
1 Kings 18 : 30-39 
. 1 Kings 19: 1-16 


6 August a Vineyard ok AA, ea ee 1 Kings 21 : 4-16 
7- August : % — S Spiriton Elisha... ...... 2 Kings 2: 6-15 
8. August 2 ~The Shunammite’sSom ........ 2 Kings 4: 25-37 
© Auge se Naaman Heated. 2... 2 Kings 5 : 1-14 


to, § ~Elisha at Dothan 


2 Kings 6: 8-8 












" hoa 4—The Death of Blisha........ é Kings 03: 24-23 

® September tt.—Sinful Indulgenee. . .°. . 2... e - Amos 6: 1-8 

> Septembe- 18. —Captivity of the Tem Tribes... . . 2 Kings 17: 9-18 
- &5 —Reviey " 





Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Maine Summer School, at Northport . . . July 30 to August 13 
New York Summer School of Primary Methods, at 


Chautauqua . PO ae ee . August 2-11 
Illinois Summer School for Primary Workers, at 

NS 86 Sea htc oe we 8. bine es, ony 0 SUES AO 
Missouri, at Carthage ............. . August 23-25 
Colorado, at Canon City .......24.-. . August 22-24 
Arkansas, at Fayetteville . oe ine . September 6-8 


Nebraska and Trans- Mississippi Congress, at 

a ue a ee ae September 27-30 
Massachusetts, at Worcester . October 4-6 
Oregon, at Portland ee ee . . October 4-6 
Maryland, at Baltimore ...... + « « « « « October 13, 14 
Arizona, at Phoenix. .......6«.ee«.' . -October 14-16 
Rhode Island, at Providence ........ + . October 18, I9 
Maine, at Skowhegan ........-. . October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, at Johnstown. ........ . . October 18-20 
Oklahoma, ot Perry... ......« 8 «+ « »- November —— 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee. ........ .. + October 25-28 


. . November 8-10 
. November 14-16 
November 15-17 
November 15-17 
November 27-29 


Connecticut, at New Haven, biennial . . 
District of Columbia, at Washington . . 
Michigan, at Saginaw . y is 
New Jersey, at Paterson, triennial. .... . 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. ..... 


British North Amierica 


Quebec, at Georgeville .......4.4-. . . August 13-16 
Quebec Summer School, at Georgeville . .... August 16-27 
Prince Edward Island, at Charlottetown .. . October 13, 14 
Nova Scotia, at Bridgetown . . October 11-13 
New Brunswick, at Moneton City . . October 18-20 
Ontario, at Peterborough. . . . . October 25-27 


Asia 


Ceylon, at Colombo City . . . . August 20 
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Impressions of the World’s Sunday- 
School Convention 
By Dr. William Wright 


[Editor’s Note.—Dr. Wright refers, in this article, to the com- 
plete official report of the World’s Sunday-School Convention, 
which is to appear in due course. Notice will be given in these 
columns of that report, when it appears, with information as to 
where it may be obtained.} 


HE World’s Sunday-school Convention proves to be 
what it professes to be.. Delegates from all races 
and from all lands swell its numbers. America, the land 
M which the Sunday-school has struck its deepest roots 
and reached its highest perfection, sends some two hun- 
dred delegates. Every type and tone of America is 
represented. The tall, wiry, steel-grey.. lean American, 
with the strongly pronounced old Puritan twang, is in 
evidence, and also the massive, strong-jawed statesman 
type (such as have represented America in England re- 
cently), scarcely distinguishable from the highest type of 
Englishman. The southern states sends a good repre- 
sentative of the colored race in the Rev. L. B. Maxwell; 
and the American ladies who have come among us, by 
their natural beauty and unconventional simplicity give 
freshness and piquancy and grace to the convention. 
Canada is represented by delegates scarcely distinguish- 
able by us from genuine Americans; and Australia, 
India, the Continent of Europe, as well as London and 
the provinces, all send their best men and women. 
Few assemblages have ever been brought together in 
London so representative of the various peoples at their 
best. 

The third convention recently assembled is the largest 
ever held, and is likely to prove the most happy and 
useful. It moves with the precision of clock-work, but 
with an appearance of impulsive and spontaneous free- 
dom. Many causes are contributing to the success of 
the gathering, but the happy blending of official arrange- 
ment and individual initiative is largely due to the 
shrewd alacrity and genial firmness of Mr. James E. Lid- 
diard, who is official chairman of the Reception and Hos- 
pitality sub-committee, but whu seems to be chairman 
and committee rolled into one. Mr. Liddiard has been 
a great traveler, especially in remote mission fields, where 
he has often cheered lonely missionaries ; and the confer- 
ence will be pleasantly remembered for the happy man- 
ner in which he is bringing guests and hosts together in 
brilliant receptions and harmonious huspitalities. 

Mr. Liddiard is a Presbyterian member of the Bible 
Society Committee, and it was probably owing to his 
suggestion that the convention received its first public 
welcome in the library of the British and Foreign Bible 








Society. It was most appropriate and fitting that the 
World’ s Sunday-school Convention should first visit the 
halls of a society whose scope is wide as the world, and 
whose creed is wide as the Bible. 

On July 11, about four o’ clock in the afternoon, eager 
men and women began to pass swiftly through the por- 
tals of the Bible House in Queen Victoria Street. 
Above the door, on an open Bible, stands the Society’ s 
motto, ‘‘The word of the Lord endureth for ever."’ 
They have greatly dared who erected that motto in the 
face of London; but Wilberforce, and Zachary Ma- 
caulay, and Granville Sharp, and their colleagues and 
successors, were men of courage as well as men of faith. 

As the pilgrims from many lands entered the Bible 
House, the roar of traffic in the great thoroughfare was 
deafening. Men who had that day been very success- 
ful on the stock exchange drove homeward behind high- 
stepping horses, their wives smiling beside them. 
Others, who had been less successful, rumbled along on 
uncomfortable omnibuses ; and others, who had lost in 
the game of beggar-your-neighbor, toiled along labori- 
ously, but sullenly, on foot, in the dust raised by their 
successful rivals. ; 

The mysterious men who go up to town daily with 
slim umbrellas, polished hats, and little handbags, were 
returning to their villas with inscrutable countenances. 
The great human stream was flowing from the city, but 
few cared for the legend of the living Word. 
assertion mocked their ephemeral world. 

Money-grubbing London knows nothing that is en- 
during. Gold and silver, the ideal standards of stability, 
play up and down like the mercury in the barometer. 
Landed estates have become as unstable as consols, and 
even the boundaries of nations are shifting before their 
eyes. In the opinion of these wise men the Bible 
House motto is foolishness ; but the simple-hearted men 
and women who are entering as guests believe in it with 
a passionate faith. 

The guests assembled in the library, fresh from an 
inspection of our Bible granary, and having testec. 
the strawberries and other refreshments in the. com- 
mittee room ; and then it fell to my lot, as the greates. 
privilege. of my life, to give the first address to the 
World's Convention, amid the accumulated treasures of 
centuries. 

The library is the finest collection of British Bibles, 
public or private, in the world ; and many of the books 
that adorn the cases are not only mementoes of pro- 
found scholarship and lofty devotion, but come to us a: 
the very price of blood. In the midst of these Britis): 
trophies, rich in heroic memories, a selection from the 
twenty-three hundred delegates, representing two millions 
and a half of Sunday-school téachers and twenty-five 
million children, are now assembled. There is not : 
more fitting meeting-place for such lovers of the Biblc 
on the face of the globe. 

The privilege of addressing such an audience i: 
weighted with responsibility. Our blessed Lord set a litth 
child in the midst, and twenty-five millions of them are 
in the midst with these teachers to-day. Where shal! 
we find fitting words to kindle and quicken the zeal of 
these devoted men and women ? 

I was arranging my thoughts for the ordeal when the 
crowd surged up the marble staircase into the library, 
and all my fears vanished. They appeared as homely 
brothers and sisters, smiling strawberries and cream all 
over. There were many strong faces turned on me, but 
all seemed beaming with hearty good-will, as if they 
felt at home. 

The chairman of our committee, Mr. Caleb Kemp, 
came up from Lewes for the function, and tendered to our 
guests as warm a welcome as was possible by means of 
that imperfect instrument, the English language. I fol- 
lowed with the Irish ‘‘hundred thousand welcomes,”’ 
the only adequate form of speech for the occasion. | 
have given many addresses in the same place, but never 
before had my poor words such a hearty reception ; and 
the reason soon became apparent. 1 was recognized as 
a humble contributor to The Sunday School Times of 
Philadelphia, the greatest of all Sunday-school helps. 
It was pleasant to meet other workers for the same great 
organ, the genial Mr. Woodruff, and Bishop Warren, 
without the funny legs that go to the make-up of our 
bishops, and to feel that we were all old friends through 
the enterprise of the proprietors of that paper 

The leading feature of the convention was the happy 
look of the people. 1 saw no Sunday faces, and, if any 
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of the delegates have somber looks, they must have left 
them at home, and | hope they will never find them 
again on theirreturn. All seemed willing to be pleased, 
,and easily pleased. At the Mansion House reception 
there was the same look. Kindness is contagious, and 
seemed to have begotten affection all around. The 
American delegates need no formal treaty of alliance to 
bind them to England, and it seemed quite natural to 
hear an American bishop, in an eloquent address, speak 
of ‘‘our beloved sovereign, Queen Victoria.’’ ‘The 
Mansion House reception was very bright. Forty young 
girls with sweet voices gave a concert which was much 
appreciated. The Lord Mayor (Colonel Davies, M.P.), 
attended by the Lady Mayoress, and a number of pic- 
turesque functionaries, dispensed hospitality right boun- 
tifully. Speeches were made by the Lord Mayor, the 
Hon. S. H. Blake, Dr. William Burt of Rome, and 
Bishop Warren. When I was asked to close the meet- 
ing with the benediction, I suggested that we should 
sing ‘‘God Save the Queen,"’ and nothing could have 
more fittingly expressed the feelings of the audience as 
the national anthem was followed by the doxology. 

After the social functions of the first day, the conven- 
tion settled down to their business program. Many use- 
ful papers and eloquent addresses have been received by 
the convention, and these will appear in due course in 
the report, where they may be studied at leisure. 

A great public meeting in Queen's Hall, with the Mar- 
quis of Northampton in the chair, brought the business 
to a close on Friday evening, and the final function on 
Saturday was the garden party in the charming grounds 
of Mr. and Mrs. Evan Spicer at Belair, Dulwich. No 
more appropriate scene could be selected for our leave- 
taking. It was a perfect English summer day, and trees 
and flowers were in full beauty. Mr. Spicer belongs to 
a family of ten, and all the brothers and sisters worked 
in the Sunday-school. Evan has just returned from a 
protracted visit to the London missions in Africa, Mada- 
gascar, New Guinea, and .other remote places. His 
brother, Albert Spicer, M.P., as chairman at one of the 
meetings of the convention, narrated an incident of his 
own personal experience, which contained a useful les- 
son, He said his first experience of Sunday-school work 
was in Germany, when, as a student, he taught a class 
of small German boys. He had not then much experi- 
ence of German life, and he forgot the use of the second 
person, and addressed the boys with the ordinary con- 
ventional pronoun. The boys were amused, and when 

he asked the reason, they said, ‘‘ You speak to us like 
grown-up people.’ 
London, England. 
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Books and Writers 


Works on Comparative Religions 


IKE the English, the.American issue of the Sacred 
Books of the East opens with Professor Miiller’s 
English rendering of The Upanishads. No other work 
of the Védic literature has influenced Western thought 
s0 much as this, as it was from Duperron’s clumsy Latin 
version of these appendices to the Vedas that Schopen- 
hauer derived the suggestions of his pessimistic philoso- 
phy. twas from the Upanishads also that Rammohun 
Roy got the suggestion of a primitive and comparatively 
pure Vedic theism, free from the corruption of later 
date. Professor Miiller has translated less than a fifth 


* The Upanishads. Translated by the Right Hon. F. Max Miiller. 
Parts I and I] in one volume. [The Sacred ks of the East. Ameri- 
ean edition, Vol. 1.]\ 8vo, pp. ci, 3590. New York; The Christian Litera- 
ture Co. $2.50. 

The Zend-Avesta. Translated by 
Vendidad; Part 11: The Sirozahs, Yasts, and Nyayis. [The Sacred 
Books of the East. American edition, Vol. III. "wo volumes in one 
Large 8vo, pp. xc, 390; viii, 384. New York: The Christian Literature 
Co. $3. : 

The gouhe: Or, Stories of the Buddha's Former Births. Translated 
from the Pali by Various Hands, under the editorship of Professor 
E. B. Cowell. Vol. 11]. Translated by H. T. Francis and R. A. Neil. 
La 8vo, pp. xx, 328. Cambridge: The University Press; New 
York : The Macmillan Co. $3.25. 

Gleanings in Buddha-Fields : Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far 
Bast. By Lafcadio Hearn. 8vo, pp. 396. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. 

Nirvana: A Story of Buddhist Philosophy. By Paul Carus. 
cago: The Open Court Co. Square 16mo, pp. 49. $t. 

Bases of Religious Belief, Historic and Ideal: An Outline of Religious 
Study. By Charles Mellen Tyler, A.M., D.D., Professor of the History 
and Phitocophy of Religion and of Chyistian Ethics, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 8vo, pp. x, 273. New York: G. P. Putmam’s Sons, 1.50. 

» 1 s of Primitive Peoples. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., 

Li D., Sc.D., Professor of American Archeology and Linguistics in the 

af Seemeatvasin, Svo, pp. xiv, 264. New Y : G. P. Put 
> 
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of the collection of these curious documents, choosing 
those which San-Khara appeals to as possessing philo- 
sophic depth and authority. He declares it was the 
Upanishads which first awakened in him an interest in 
Sanskrit literature. How much the general reader will 
make out of these curious documents must depend on 
the thoroughness of his preparation for the study, and 
his persistence in it. The mere opening of the book 
will probably bring most readers to what-seems a mass 
of words without much sense. Professor Miiller, how- 
ever, thinks no books cast so much light on the origin 
and growth of religion, which really means that none 
give so much support to his own hypothesis of that 
matter, 

The prejudice excited by Sir William Jones, in the 
minds of English scholars; as to the authenticity of the 
Zend-Avesta, when found and translated by Anquetil 
Duperron, seems to have continued to do evil. No 
Englishman has made any solid contribution to the sub- 
ject. The only scientific discussions of importance in 
the language are by. Martin Haug, a German resident in 
Bombay. Those by Dr. John Wilson, the great Bom- 
bay missionary, are valuable, but polemic. The only 
English versions of the Avesta are a rendering of Fr. 
Spiegel’s German version, and this by M. Darmesteter, 
a French Hebrew. In this the translator tries to medi- 
ate between the traditional school of Spiegel, who see 
the Avesta through the Pahlavi versions of the later Par- 
sees, and the comparative school, who see it through its 
resemblance to the Vedas. He believes that the book 
as it stands is a very imperfect reproduction of the origi- 
nal, and was made in the time of Ardashir (who estab- 
lished the Neo-Persian empire, A.D. 226), under the 
direction of a Persian scholar named Tansar, who avows 
having taken great liberties with the text. From the 
recently recovered ‘‘ Dinkart,’’ we know that the Avesta 
as it stands is but a fragment of the work thus recon- 
structed, only legei and ritual elements having been 
preserved, and these imperfectly. The chief part, the 
Vendidad, is the Zoroastrian ‘‘ law of purity,’’ and gives 
us many glimpses of the old Persian theory of things. 

The stories which tell of Booddha, recalling what had 
happened to him in a previous state of existence, are 
not an authentic contribution to his actual teaching, but 
they have an interest as showing the growth of Booddhist 
myths, and as furnishing, in the earliest known form, 
some of the best stories of Aryan folklore. They also 
exemplify the popular conception of the Booddhist law 
of Dharma, or moral necessity. Those contained in 
the third volume of The Jataka present a wonderful 
variety, and more than one of them recall well-known 
tales of our childhood. It seems probable that such 
tales are far earlier than Booddhism, but were worked 
into the series because of their own interest. 

Lafcadio Hearn, a well-known writer on Japan, 
exalts all things Japanese, and gives a transcendental 
sense to the notions of pre-existence, Nirvana, and the 
like. He asserts, in Gleanings from Buddha Fields, 
the existence of an individual and also a universal self, 
and sees in Nirvana the absorption of the former into 
the latter.. He also doubts the pre-existence and post- 
existence of the individual self, while he prints at the 
end of his book a narrative which shows that the popu- 
lar belief is not the transcendental one. His book is 
made up largely out of descriptions of parts of Japan, of 
its popular songs, and its art. He will not find many 
Western readers to sympathize with his praise of the 
Japanese method of portraying the human face and 
figure. 

Dr. Paul Carus is another of those who seek to 
commend Booddhism to the Western mind. His book, 
Nirvana, is a story of the first days of the doctrine, 
showing the preparation for it which existed in Hindoo, 
especially in the Katha-Upanishad, which stands first 
in the second part of Professor Max Miiller’s volume. 
The story is an account of a Hindoo family who are con- 
verted to Booddhism by a disciple of Sakyamuni. The 
book is printed in Tokio, on Japanese paper, and with 
colored Japanese illustrations. 

Two books have recently come from the same pub- 
lisher, on the general subject of religious beliefs : Pro. 
fessor Charles Mellen Tyler's Bases of Religious Beliefs, 
Historic and Ideal, and Professor Daniel G. Brinton’ s 
Religions of Primitive Peoples. The two books have 
in common a good deal else than their publisher. They 
approach the subject of comparative religion with very 
different equipment, but in the same spirit Both as 


sume that orthodox Christianity has to reconcile jig) 
teachings with the theory of evolution by abandonj 
the notion of a fall of man, and by accepting @ much | 
lower starting-point for the race than has been often ia! 
ferred from the opening chapters of Genesis. Yo ‘oth 
accept the fact of human sinfulness, instead of igngg; 

it as do Herbert Spencer and his school. Both akg | 
reject Mr. Spencer's derivation of religion from the Vor. 
ship of dead ancestors. 

Professor Tyler's book, Bases of Religious Die 
Historic and Ideal, is the more philosophical of theyg) 
He has sat at the feet of the masters of speculaiy 
thought, and he studies the course of human evolutig 
on the religious side with the helps they give. My, 
tineau especially has helped him to apprehend the preg. 
ence of God in nature and in history, and God's gradual 
disclosure to the mind of man. The author accepts ng 
human or naturalistic theory of its origin, while he alg 
regards the divine disclosure as imparting to other creeds 
than the Christian what vitality of truth they have pos. 
sessed forman. He gives to Christianity the highest 
place, but holds that it also is subject to the law of eyo. 
lution, and is therefore not a finality. This is the chief 
blemish df the book, in that it fails to appreciate the 
unique originality of the Son of man. 

Dr. Brinton’s book, Religions of Primitive Peoples, as 
might be expected from the nature of his researches, 
ceals more with the facts of human archeology than 
coves Professor Tyler's. His work follows the lines of his 
earlier work on the Religious Sentiment, with ampler 
illustration from the world of fact. He broadly asserts 
that human history has been a course of uniform de. 
velopment, so that every stage of Savagery in which we 
now find man is a stage reached by a long advance 
from primitive man. This is a rigid and logical appli- 
cation of the idea of evolution from which Darwin, 
Spencer, and others have shrunk. They admit, and 
Professor Tyler admits, that degeneracy is a fact as well 
established as evolution. That admission, however, is 
a very awkward one, for it introduces elements of con- 
plexity into the problem which deprive the evolution 
theory of its simplicity. But it is surprising that a wnt 
who is so much ahead of the chief evolutionists should 
reproduce Professor Max.Miiller’s notions of the rela- 
tions of language to mythology, which now are accepted 
by no school of philologists or folk-lorists. It is difficult 
to appréhend Dr. Brinton's theory of the origin of reli- 
gion. He writes for several pages as if he traced it toa 
genuine inspiration from God, common to the whole race 
of man. Then he turns from this theological to a purely 
psychological theory, according to which men hypnotize 
themselves into an impression that they have seen God, 
when it is only their deification of their own sub-con- 
sciousness. 
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Collections and Recollections, By One who has Kept a Diary. 
8vo, pp. vii, 375. New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. : 
A triple interest attaches to this book. In the first 
place, it is one of the best collections of good stories 
The author, a scion of the great house of the Russells, 4 
member of Parliament, and a subordinate official in Mr. 
Gladstone's last ministry, has enjoyed exceptional facili- 
ties for hearing and recording the good things which 
pass from mouth to mouth.” But he has heard with dis- 
cretion, or at least has used discretion, in making the 
record, The objectionable elements, which taint 5° 
much anecdotage, are entirely wanting, and the general 
effect of the book is to elevate one’s estimate of human 
nature without weakening our sense of the principles 
that should control life. The second interest is found 
in the judicious and penetrating estimates of the notable 
men the author has known. Lord John Russell, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Cardinal Manning, Gladstone and 
his great rival Beaconsfield, and Lord Houghton, are 
described at some length. In every case—except Bea- 
consfield—there is an enthusiasm for the great qualite 
of the man, along with a just appreciation of the limita- 
tions of these and the many other public persons who 
sit for their photographs in these pages. There is m 
book that gives so vivid an idea of the personal qualities 
of the men who ruled England during this reig”. of 
the Queen, especially in her first years, there is a very 
fine appreciation ; but, like most Liberals, Mr. Russell 
seems to like a story at her expense, since she p@ 
under Beaconsfield’s influence, and exchanged her early 
Whiggery for Toryism. The last interest is the view 
given of the change for the better which has come 0 
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England since the beginning of the century, and espe- 
éally since the Queen’s accession. Mr. Russell insists 
that the mainspring of this has been the évangelical 
awakening in the Church of England, which has tended 
to humanize all classes, and especially to ameliorate the 
condition of the majority. He lays stress on the instru- 
ments which the awakening employed, especially the 
Synday-school, which, within a-space of two years, gath- 
ered in two hundred thousand children for Christian 


snstruction. 
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h-comparative Syntax der Hebriiischen Sprache, By 
Fr. Eduard K6ni Ph. D., D.D., Professor of eology in 
the University of Rostock. Vol. III. (8vo, pp. ix, 721. 
; 18 marks. ) 


Leipsic : je Cc. Hinrichs. 
A thorough treatment of Hebrew syntax has long 
been needed. In the third volume of Professor Eduard 
Kénig’ s Historical-Critical Grammar of the Hebrew 
language—of which Volume I appeared in 1881, and 
Volume II in 1895—Old Testament and Semitic stu- 
dents in general are supplied with a work admirably 
wited to fill out this gap in our Oriental literature. Pro- 
fessor Kénig proceeded inductively. Having made 
careful statistics of all the material, he determined the 
changes caused by the historical development in the lan- 
guage itself, examined the psychological background of 
the Hebrew, and compared, at the same time, the 
cognate Semitic dialects, with a view to understanding 
and explaining certain important phenomena in the 
Hebrew syntax. Such an exact and strictly scientific 
method could not but produce trustworthy and excellent 
results, and establish at once the superiority of Kénig’s 
grammar over all others in existence. It is not a book 
for the schoolroom, but for the scientific work of the 
student and professor, who will find it a safe guide 
through the Old Testament (Hebrew and Aramaic). The 
register alone of all the passages treated, and arranged 
according to an entirely new and intelligent method, 
fills two hundred and seventy columns, being in itself 


a . 
the most compléte syntactical commentary to the whole 


Old Testament. No theological seminary or university 
library, no student who professes to occupy himself 
seriously with Hebrew literature, can get along without 
constant consultation of this standard work of Professor 
Konig, who may well be congratulated upon the suc- 
cessful completion of his enormous task, to which he 
devoted twenty years of his life. 
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Memorial of the Rev, Nathaniel G. Clark, D.D., LL.D., for 
I wenty-nine Years Corresponding Secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. [By his wife, 
Hizabeth S. Clark.) (8v0, pp. 222. Boston : The, Pilgrim 

Dr. Clark was the corresponding secretary of the 

American Board from 1865 till 1894, succeeding Dr. 

Rufus Anderson. Of the succession of strong men who 

have filled that great office, and who have combined the 

breadth of the statesman with the intensity of the saint, 
he was by no means the least. The letters and papers 

embodied in his memorial- gives the impression of a 

man of eminent good sense, great kindness of heart, and 

lofty spirituality. His direction of the Board’s work 
brought about the more direct and formal co-operation 
of American women in foreign missions, restored the 
balance of educational and evangelistic work, which had 
been disturbed, and in other ways gave wise direction to 
missionary growth. Dr. Clark saw the number of the 

Board's missions and missionaries diminished by the 

withdrawal of the New School Presbyterians in 1870, but 

also helped to break new ground for the extepsion of 

‘vangelistic agencies. He was distinguished also for his 

breadth of view as regards the philosophy of missions. 

He did not desire to feproduce American Christianity in 

foreign lands, but to awaken the people of each to a 

Perception and reception of the gospel according to their 
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Plain Livi 
‘ew and High Thinking: A New Year Homily. By 
Wit T: Munger, D.D. (1amo, pp. 61. New York: 
“aged B. Ketcham. 50 cents, postpaid. ) 
Nes Thoughts for God's Stewards. By the Rev. Andrew 
~ Urray. (18mo, . 


Pp. 9. New York and Chicago: Flem- 
25 cents.) 
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of money, the impcrtance of systematic spending, debt, 
and like themes. It is interesting to have Mr. Mur- 
ray’s thoughts about money after reading Dr. Munger's 
Homily. Each treats the subject characteristically. 
Mr. Murray could not have written Dr. Munger’s paper, 
nor could Dr. Munger have given us Mr, Murray's. 
The latter speaks of ‘* Christ's Use of Money,’’ ‘* The 
Holy Spirit and Money,’’ ‘The Grace of God and 
Money,”” ‘‘The Poverty of Christ.’ Each topic is 
treated in the author's clear, spiritual, and scriptural 
fashion. The thought of stewardship comes out very 
clearly and strongly in Mr. Murray's teaching. 
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Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingham, 1854- 
1870. Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D. 
(Great 8vo, itlustrated, pp. xxviii, 307, London: T. Fisher 
Unwin ; New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $4.50.) 


Rossetti is a character so much out of the ordinary, 
and attractive on so many sides, that any addition to 
the imperfect means we have for studying him is wel- 
come. These. letters to Allingham, the Irish poet, are 
of unusual valtie, as Rossetti seems to have been very much, 
at his ease with his admirer. He writes to him some- 
times at considerable length, and always with freedom, 
indicating his opinion of contemporary men and things, 
and recording the happenings in his own surroundings. 
There is no developed discussion of any kind, but points 
of view are happily indicated, and the allusions are 
abundantly cleared up im Dr. Birkbeck Hill's notes. 
Of especial interest are the allusions to Ruskin, the ac- 
count of Rossetti's wife, and the half-humorous ref- 
erences to his Belfast admirer and patron, who bought his 
pictures when no one else would look at them, and paid 
prices which were a mere fraction of what they now 


sell for. 
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William Ewart Gladstone: His Characteristics as Man and 
Statesman.- By james Bryce, author. of ‘‘ The American 
Commonwealth.'" With portrait. (8vo, pp. iv, 104. New 
York : The Century Co. $1.) 

Of the many reviews of Mr. Gladstone's life which 
appeared on the morrow of his death, among the finest 
was that which Mr. Bryce had prepared for The Evening 
Post. _ Naturally the desire arose to possess it in a more 
permanent shape, and the book here noticed is the re- 
sult. Mr. Bryce was an excellent man for the work. 
Like his hero, he is of Scotch stock, and none but the 
Scotch ever quite understand the stock. He followed 
M# Gladstone with intelligent conviction even through 
the stormy years which began with 1885. But he is too 
broad-minded to be a mere partisan, and can speak 
critically as well as admiringly. Especially he is able 
to appreciate the dominant part which religious convic- 
tion played in Gladstone's life, and its influence in lift- 
ing him above every kind of personal malignity in his 
dealing with his enemies. ‘‘ He was a-very proud man, 
and a very humble Christian.”’ i 


bd 


William the Silent. By Frederic Harrison. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cents.) 


Mr. Harrison writes with a hearty and almost unquali- 
fied admiration of the great hero, to whom Holland owes 
its independence. 
ness of a Morley, but he is more accurate, and he is 
hardly behind the American in his detestation of Philip 
II, and dislike of his tools. He is not able to say any- 
thing to the honor of England; whose queen played a 
waiting and selfish game through the whole struggle. 
At every point of the story the American reader will be re- 
minded of Washington. Both were aristocrats by train- 
ing and instinct ; both were revolutionists by the con- 
straint of circumstances ; both seemed to be altogether 
defeated for a time ; both exhibited their greatest strength 
in retrieving defeat. But William was much less of a 
‘soldier than was Washington, while more of a states- 
man ; and he did not live to enjo; the final triumph of 
his country. 


(8vo, pp. vi, 260. 


“ 


Some Observations of a Foster-Parent. By John Charles 
Tarver. (8vo, pp. xx, 282. Westminster: Archibald Con- 
stable & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75.) 


Mr. Tarver is a retired schoolmaster, who believes 
he has learned a few things worth knowing about the 
boys to whom he once played the part of a foster-parent. 
He certainly is a shrewd observer of the ways of both 
boys and their parents, and he has studied the philoso- 
phy of education. He finds a great deal of obtuseness 


on very simple subjects in both the general public and 
the parents of the boys, as well as in boys themselves, 
He exhibits a delightful play of humor in showing up 
his subjects. Of modern schools, Mr. Tarver thinks 
that Clifton (near Bristol, England), under Percival (now 
Bishop of Hereford), the finest and best equipped. The 
author is. especially severe on the mechanical uniform- 
ity of school-board methods, which flourish equally 
under the cast-iron curriculums of some American 
school systems. e 
z 


. By “Charles Egbert Craddock” 

Murfree). (12mo, pp. 405. 

ton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 

The Truth about the, Trouble at Roundstone. By William FE. 

Barton. (izmo, illustrated, pp. 145. Boston and Chicago: 
Pilgrim Press. 50 cents.) 


Of these two stories of eastern Tennessee, that by Miss 
Murfree is the work of a finer literary artist, but is some- 
what disappointing. The theme is less characteristic 
than those of her earlier stories, and the humorous por- 
traiture of the mountain folk less ably sustained. The 
descriptions of nature alone sustain the author's first re- 
pute. The tone of Mr. Barton's work is much like 
that of Miss Murfree’s. He has, however, a much 
more direct purpose to benefit his readers. The book 
is a fine illustration of the easiness of quarreling, and of 
the difficulty of making up, even in the case of really 
good people. 


(Mary N. 
New York and Boston : Hough- 
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Christianity and Social Problems. By Lyman Abbott. (12mo, 
pp. vii, 370. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. $1.25.) 


Christ, as Saviour of the world, had a mission to 
human society as well as to the individuals composing 
it. Recent movements have directed renewed attention 
to the nature and importance of this mission. Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott here gathers and arranges in chapters what 
he has already uttered on this subject in various lec- 
tures and periodicals. After sketching the life of Jesus 
in modern style, he shows how his teachings apply to 
the problems of to-day,—political, social, industrial ; to 
the labor question ; to the settlement of controversies, — 
personal, class, and international ; to marriage and di- 
vorce ; to the social evil; and he closes with a chapter 
on ‘* The Brotherhood of Man,’’ making this the social 
aim of the church. 

bd 


Matthew Arnold and the Spirit of the Age. Papers of the 
English Club of Sewanee. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. Greenough White of the University of the South. 
(8vo, pp. 148. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.25.) 


Of the fourteen papers here reprinted, four are about 
Matthew Artold's work and its influence. Clough, Mr, 
Meredith, Mrs. Ward, Mr. Austin, .and Mr. Watson, are 
also honored, as is Lord Leighton as an artist. The 
rest of the papers are on more general topics, -especially 
on the prevalent movements in the world of thought. 
As might be expected, the papers are very unequal in 
value, and generally suffer from the scrappiness which 
seems incidental to club work of this kind. Another 
fault is over-appreciation, as in the essay on Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s poems. 
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The author has not the picturesque- 


Christ Reflected in Creation. By D. C. McMillan. 


PP- 77- 
25 cents. ) 


The author first goes over the story of the creation, 
and then tells of the fall of man, with its bringing into 
play of the-two great moral forces, one springing from 
God, the other from the evil heart of man, prompted 
by the Tempter. The influence of these two forces 
upon the fortunes of mankind is traced. At length is 
noted the entrance of a new force, culminating in the 
Incarnation, the purpose of which is to restore man to 
his place as the child of God. 


Washington versus Jefierson: The Case Tried by Battle in 
1861-65. By Moses M. Granger, Chief Judge of the Supreme 
Court Commission of Ohio. (8vo, pp. iii, 207. Nzw York 
and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 


Judge Granger, who, by active service in 1861-65, 
did his share to try the case that gives title to this 
book, thinks it worth while to reargue the matter now. 
He holds that our first and our third presidents stand for 
two antagonistic tendencies in our history, which came 
finally to an issue in the War of Secession. Naturally 
he is on Washington's side, and some facts which he 
recalls are worthy of remembrance. 


(18mo, 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 





























Books Received 


July 23 to July 30 


E. E. Conrath, Johnstown, Pa. 
Curious Facts and Queer Queries Concerning 
the Bible. By E. E. Conrath. 


Werner Co., New York 
Spain in History. By James A. Harrison. 


G. W. Jacobs Co., Philadelphia 
ce to the Book of Common Prayer. 


Concordan 
By the Rev. J. C. Jones. $1.50. 


F. H® Revell Co., New York 
Fellow Travellers. by the Rev. F. E. Clark, 
D.D. $1.25. 
What the Bible Teaches. By the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey. 2.50. 


Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston 
Marjory and her Neighbors. By L. E. Catlin. 


1.50 
As ina Mirror. By “ Pansy." 


The Macmillan Co., New York 

The Sacrifice of Christ. By the Rev. H. Wace, 
D.D. 56 cents. 

Rex Regum: A Painter's Study of the Likeness 
of Christ from the Apostles to the Present 
Time. By Sir Wyke Bayliss. $2. 

Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches. 
By Lionel Arthur Tollemache and Others. 


BIS. 
Isaiah; Chaps. XL-LXVI._ By the Rev. J. 
Skinner, D.D. 


Fenno & Co., New York 
Hobson's Choice. By Henry Austia. 


American Book Co., New York 
Stories of Indiana, By Maurice Thompson. 
60 cents. 


Thomas Whittaker, New York 
The Incarnate Word and Other Sermons. 


By 
A. Schuyler. $1.50. . 
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usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with | 
other Pee Kosavers such positions do not | 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are | 
mever guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space, An advertiser contract- | 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within | 
One year, may have, when practicable, a selected | 
posttion, without extra cost, except when the adver- | 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon | 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. Tor inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular | 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to’character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free fo examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page §19. 





For heavy, sluggish feeling use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It produces healthy activity 
of weak or disordered stomachs that need 
stimulating, and acts as a tonic on nerves and 
brain. 





"Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 
containing 


« The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 


Bishop John H. Vincent says: 

* The ‘ Bold Type Bible’ is a treasure, but the ‘ Illus- 
trated Bible Treasury’ ie a marvel of sacred art and 
learning. Nothing that | have seen equals this new 
provision for the Bible student.” 


Rev. Charlies F. Sitterly, B.D., Drew Theological | 
Seminary, Madison, N. if , Says: 

* After comparing it with the recent editions of the | 
Oxford and Cambridge Helps, lam free to say that for | 
the purposes of such a work it is superior to either of | 
them. Its list of editors and the character of its illus- | 
trations place it in the foremost rank of modern Bible | 
helps.” 
| 

| 





For. sale by all booksellers, at prices from $1.50 to 
7,00; or address, for particulars PHOS. NELSON & 
SUNS, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 


Sunday-School Library Books 
New and old, on liberal terms. GOODENOUGH & 
WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York City. 


ry and ex mses, to several good parties 
$18 A WEEK to waeel. No canvassing. Also sev- 
eral good local workers. Permanent position. Give ref- 
erences. R. H. WOODWARD CO., Pubs., Baltimore. 


DEWEY 


J t t ~ ROYAL HYMNAL 
us Ou for the Sunday-school 
By Rev. Rosert Lowry and Ira D. Sankey. 

This new collection contains 232 pieces, the produc- 
tions of over 100 prominent hymn-writers. 
‘36 best Sunday-school song book offered. 
per roo, by express ; each, if by mail. 
The Bigiow & Main Co., New York’and Chicago 
gl ge arn i 9 A te ag 3 
y any. Rufus Ww Miller. 100 


ere Pa 


Lord's Pray - Medals, look like gold 
ollars, 8 cts. Nice rewards. Free price- 
list. E. C. Romine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Washing 
windows 


y is another one of the things that 


Pearline (°%,7i;) does best. 


out soap 


With that, the glass is never 


cloudy—is always clear and 
bright. Washing it is less 
trouble, of course—but that is 


the case with everything that is 


washed with Pearline. 
And about the sashes and the 


frames ; remember that Pearline, 


when it takes the dirt off, leaves 
oticed that certain imitations are 


not so Spend about this? 497 ‘ 
(tiie? Pearline 


Vol. 40, No. 32 
From Our Meighbays 


Opening Impressions of th. 
World’s Convention 
[From The (London) Sunday Schoo! Chronici,) 


ALK about ‘‘a going amon 
of the mulberry trees’’! «4 “a 
ing’’ there has been for some as 
back from basement to attic of the Sun, 
day-school Union at 56, Old Batley 
There were whitewashers splashing yy 
as you crept in. under their unloy 
scaffolding, and painters putting a won. 
drous shine upon walls, doors, and rail. 3 
ings. These were what one might cajj 
the outward and visible signs of a going, 
In the secretaries’ outer office Mr, Gil, 
bert's anxious face seemed to have 
deepened into furrows, and from the se. 
retaries’ parlor came increasingly ofte, 
the sharp bell which summoned one clerk 
or another. In the parlor itself Mr, Lid. 
diard was most in evidence, and from 
time to time the appearance of Mr. Towers 


g the tops 
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Contents for August 6 


Poem: 
From the Heights. 


Editorial : 

Notes.—More Heat than Light On what Con- 
tentment Depends, Mansions in this World. 
Character more than Conduct. Education 
and Public Life 


By Mary F. Butts 


Notes on Open Letters: 
Size of the “ Upper Room.” 
Christ's Little Ones 
From Contributors: 
The Land of the Winged Tiger. 
Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
The Tomb of an Egyptian King. By Profes- 
sor Dr. A. Wiedemann 
Sunday-School Progress in Europe. 
Rev. Henry Collins Woodruff 
A Queen's Request. By the Baroness Brant- 


Dealing with 


By William 


By the 


For Children at Home: 


How Edith's Fortune was Lost. By M. H. J. 


For the Superintendent : 
An Order of Service for August a1 
Making Rally Day a Success. By H. N. Mc- 
Kinney 
A Vacation Card. “ Telegraph” Invitation 
to Rally-Day Exercises 
For the Teacher : 
A Method of Preparing to Teach. 
W. A. Hutchison 
Inviting the Babies 


By Mrs. 


Lesson 8. August 21. Naaman Healed. 
2 Kings 5 : 1-14 
Lesson Helps: 
Contributed by Professor W. J. Beecher, D.D.; 
Cunningham. Geikie, D.D., LL.D.; Bishop 
H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, 
D.D.; Alexander McLaren, D.D.; Professor 
F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; A. F. Schauffler, 
D.D.; Faith Latimer; Julia E. Peck; the 
Rev. E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells ; 
Dr. William Wright 
Work and Workers : 
Convention Calendar 
Impressions of the World’s Sunday-School 
Convention. By Dr. William Wright 
Books and Writers: 
Works on Comparative Religions 
Collections and Recollections. Historisch- 
comparative Syntax. Memorial of the Rev. 
Nathaniel G. Clark, D.D., LL.D, Plain 
Living and High Thinking. Money. Let- 
ters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. William 
Ewart Gladstone. William the Silent. Some 
Observations of a Foster-Parent. The 
Juggler. The Truth about the Trouble at 
Roundstone. Christianity and Social Prob- 
lems. Matthew Arnold. Christ Reflected 
in Creation. Washington versus Jefferson, 
Books Received 
Business Department : 
Advertising Rate 
Terms of Subscription 
From Our Neighbors: 
Opening Impressions of the World’s Conven- 








jon the scene made things ‘‘hum"’ even 
|more markedly. The preparation has 
| been for the great World's Third Sunday.“ 
School Convention, and to-day the Con. 
vention is an accomplished fact. 

You might have gone up Old Bailey at 
any time to-day, and you would have been 
certain to come across groups and couples 
of strangers, whose trans-Atlantic origin 
was borne unmistakable evidence to, not 
enly by their tongue, high-pitched, nasal, 
and energetic voices, but by every feature, 
And | fancy the various types of Ameri- 
cans are fairly represented at the con- 
vention. 

Most of the delegates, on issuing from 
56, Old Bailey, have a gay-colored badge 
flaunting from a buttonhole, and it is only 
what we might expect when we find that 
the badge has for its chief adornment the 
British and American ffags entwined t- 
gether.’ Insfde the spacious buildings at 
56, things are not so much looking gay as 
busy. True, the broad staircase has a 
number of plants growing on its steps 
which are not indigenous to the place, 
and presumably ‘this is to give a touch of 
festivity to the occasion. But except for 
this everything is strictly business, —nota 
bit of bunting hangs from the walls, and 
the Chinese lanterns, that give a curious 
touch to the May Meetings, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Delegates 
who have presented their credentials and 
got their convention tickets, now make 
their way to the library, which is the great 
rallying-place. 

In the ceaseless talk of groups standing 
{and sitting about, nobody attracts much 
attention on entering the room, and it's 
just as well, when what one is in search 
of is an impression. The first impression 
one takes is that the convention has a fait 











“The Blind 
Preacher of 
Edinburgh” 


(Dr. George Matheson) 





is known on both side: of the Atlan- 
tic for his virile, clear, and spiri 
expositions of Bible truth. His 
thoughts are never commonplace, 
often strikingly original, always help- 
| ful. An article from his pen, on the 
| % unusual theme of “Blessing of Dis- 
| tasteful Surroundings,” will appear 
in the next issue of 
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Church Furnishings 


Sunday-School 
Banners 


The better grades only, at 
prices sure to please. An ele- 
gant line for selection. Prices, 
$3.00 up. Send for catalog. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Satindnti 








Grand Piene Bargal a 
A standard make ——s 3 Se Bom 
gondision. for Foe oe or time. 
Sanday-school use. For particulars, 
Hyde, 15 Ease 26th Street, Oh a York. 
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For electric, gas, or oil Send 
1. P. Prink, 5st Pearl St., New York. 





dimensions. k of Li 
estimate free. pf rdght and 


No sense in doing without 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


The Pettibone Bros. Mfg. Co. | 


claim to be called a World's Convention. 
Although: it is still early in the day, | see 
delegates from’ Germany, Holland, Nor- 
way and Sweden, the United States, 
Canada, the Southern States, Japan, and 
Australia. That bright-faced young Jap 
nese, with the gold spectacles an 
twinkling, intelligent eyes, is the new 
Sunday-school missionary for Japan, Mr. 
T. C. Ikehara, who may be called a child 
of the last World’s Convention, since his 
appointment was the’ direct result of the 
1893 gathering. And this tall, dignified, 
and thoughtful looking negro is the ae 
L. B. Maxwell, who represents the colore 
schools of the Southern States of Americ 
There is the editor of the Evangel, wos, 
whose enterprise is rumored to be gous 
the length of printing and publishing ¢ I- 
tions of his paper day by day for coon 
tion in Londom May that editor not 
taking up a burden which will prove aa 
old man of the sea to him! = 
And this young-looking but gor 
haired man, the Rev. William Shaw, * 0 
|shakes hands so heartily, is 4 eo 
| journalist, whose itch for ‘‘ copy om 
been gratified on the voyage to Eng en 
by the unwelcome incident of fre 
board. True to the journalist's in 
Mr. Shaw turned off a few paragrap 
while other passengers were socket 
sleep, to steady their nerves, 4” ot 
notice in the Daily Chronicle this m° rk 
ing of ‘Sunday-school Delegates 
Danger,’ formed an unlooked-for # 
tisement to the World's Convention. 
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Liddiard looks burdened, for his. 
vue, Mr. Towers, has not yet 
d up, and broadsides of yea “ed 
sorts are addressed to him from dele- 
f various lands, and numberless 
onthe ed into service for the 
functionaries, pressed ™ f wh the 
occasion ; to the majority Of W 7 
atmosphere, duties, and etiquet of con- 
ventions constitute a new experience, 

The chairman of the Council of the 
Synday-School Union, Mr. F. F. Belsey, 
js apparently at home in what seems to 
an onlooker a perfect tumult ; and to see 
him going about from group to group, In- 
troducing himself, and with genial hearti- 
ness and warm handshakes welcoming 
jhe strangers, is to get asomething of the 
secret which has made him one of the 
most popular, perhaps, of Sunday-school 
ofacials in the world. 

Mr. Tillett is the last appointed of 
Sunday-School Union secretaries, and he 
is taking up secretarial duties with an 
energy which suggests an enthusiastic be- 
inner rather than a veteran who has 
spent the best part of his life in devoted 
Synday-school extension work. No kind 
of work comes amiss to him, and just now 
he is hard at work, doing the duties of a 
/ clerk behind the table, across which new 

arrivals are eagerly stretching. 

So the day wears on with little cessa- 
tion of the bustle until it is time to ad- 
joun to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, where a reception has been 
arranged. Everybody knows the im- 
posing buildings in Queen Victoria Street 
where the Society has its home, and 
which constitutes one of the most striking 
sights of London. Here the delegates 
are met by several officials, atid welcomed, 
and regaled with refreshments in the 
shape of tea and coffee, after which they 
are conducted through the various de- 
partments. 

It was half-past six before the visit to 
the Bible Society's home was over, and 
then it was time to proceed to the Man- 
sion House, where a grand reception by 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress had 
been arranged to ‘take place. at: seven 
dclock. One Mansion House function 
is pretty much like another, and to a 
Londoner there is not, perhaps, much 
novelty or attraction in the experience ; 
but it was clear that the foreign delegates 
were greatly pleased with the arrange- 
ments, and the rows of powdered lacqueys 









































lining the grand entrance-hall, the bril- | 


liantly lighted rooms, the band playing, 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
courteously shaking hands with each 
guest, and the welcome ices and other 
refreshments, were all calculated to put 
oo gg in genial humor and sociable 
mood, 


Clous beginning for what bids fair to be a 
memorable week. 
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Stockings 


_ “Black stockings will not crock 
if first dipped in salt water and 
then washed in a lukewarm light 
suds made from Fairy Soap.” 
Mrs. Sarah Tyson y ee 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 


The Soap of the 
Sol everywhere tee Century 
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EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 
HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT Food. 
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book. 


Bound in cloth. 
16mo. 


120 pages. 
Illustrated. 
Price; 75 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 
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Guide-Boards fr Teachers 


INustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


H. Hall 


R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 
Sunday-school teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
and informing. . The author’s rich and varied experienee as 
teacher, superintendent, and field worker give ‘authority to his 
utterances. He points out with exceptional clearness ways of over- 
coming the most common hindrances to success in the teacher's 
work, and Miss Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and by- 
way guide-boards impressively symbolize the central truths of the 
As a whole, the book shows how Sunday-school teachers 
may improve the blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


B 


For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 


Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















**Do not Stammer ’’, 


[Letter from Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa.} 
“It gives me pleasure to certify of Dr. E. S. 
pany method of treatment of stammering. 
inquired into it with care, and briefty observed 
the operation of it in a large class of pupils, for 
the sake of a friend who was afterward cured by 
him. I believe im him and his work.” 
Ca1 refer to John VD. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of ‘The Sunday School Times. 
book to the PHrLapELpnia 


INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
“stablished 18Be. i 


Edwin S. Johnston, Princi- 
pal and Founder. ; 


Ontario Ladies’ College 
_ Under the patronage of the Countess of Aberdeen and 
Governor of Ontario. ‘| largest and best equipped 
college for women in Canada. Magnificent site over- 
looking Lake Ontario. New gymnasium, steam heat- 
ing, electric lighting, modern sanitation, etc. Apply for 
calendar to 


Rev. J. J. Hare, Ph.D., Prin., Whitby, Ont., Can. 








WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Natick, Mass. Near Wel and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading co . Advanced work. 
Preparation for Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 


tennis, basket ball. Illustrated catalog. 
Miss CONANT aud Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 
HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE | 
a. ee ed peda Gene Test beildieg 


c | 
of its class. Location =A annu 
Catalog free. Rev. Ww. P. jancoven, TB, a 


Famy SCHOOL for Girls. 7324 Asylum Avenue, 
artford, Conn. roch year. Ping link and college 
preparatory courses. jJuusa B. Bumsawx. 


Massachusetts, Auburndale 


We aim to continue through the years spent at school 
the influence of refined Christian association and over- 
sight, and to make the “atmosphere of culture”’ con- 
ducive to the training of girls for their distinctive duties 
in home life. 

For illustrated catalog address 

C. C. Bracpon, Principal. 


East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 

Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining-hall. 

| Endowed. ‘I'welve courses. September 13. Illustrated 

catalog. F. D. Braxescee, D.D., Principal. 


Hightstown, N. J. 
PEDDIE INSTITUTE, ffishtstews college, 
teaching, business. Courses in German, French, music, 
art. Both sexes. tae ee ns *“ 14. Address, 
Rev. JOSEPH F. PERRY, Ph.D’, Principal’ 





The Peekskill Military Academy $5 
Prepares for Colleges and Go . gh 

business course. n all y 

Col. L. H. Orleman, A.M., Ph. 


v't Schools. 
sing Fall term, Sept. 15. 
)., Prin., Peekshill, N.Y. 





MISS GIBSON’S ‘Famity anv Day ScHoor 


- . for Girls. 2037 De Lancey 
Place, Philadelphia. 27th year. Fall term begins 
September 209, 1408 i 


. Preparation for colleze. 
sipaeeies spelled aati tes 








artingten 
- ter, * Opens Sept. r2. Good buildings, beautiful 


. music, drawi in te. 
$190 per year. Catalogs. R. DARLINGTON, D. 








ISS ANABLE’S Boardi and Day School for 

Girls. Established im 1848. Circular on applica- 

tion. Opens September 28. 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 
SEND for catalog to Mystic Vattle 

\ Mystic, Conn. Thirty-first year. Ch 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, August 6, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter.” 





Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy,ome year. .........4.- > 
One bm agg Yom years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


Te Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


im advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: ; 

Fer any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
gocentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to ome 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
separate 3. 

The pore fora club may be ordered sent partly to 

individual addresses, at $r.0o each, and partly in a pack- 

to one address, at fifty cents each, w so desired. 
*“8ine pegers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
scheol get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others Se ae echoes gst aire from another 

rs wi sent accordingly. s applies to pac 
Piubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. ei 

Pree Copies. One free co y, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 





e. 
er Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. z 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the pepers may be eee. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one Cent 

week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If pee e 
club subscriber intends to cliange his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 

ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to” 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a.club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the who sent the \previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
chub he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by —— : 

The paper will not be sént to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by y request, ‘lhe papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- ° 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. ) 

Enough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent ffee, 
upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 





Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Seminary for Young Ladies, West Ches- | 


Institute, 
tered. ; 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
package to one aldrens, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Grea: Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
| 27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| P. O. Box 1550. 
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THE 
Ten Commandments 


AS A 
Covenant of Love 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL 


In this neat little volume Dr. 
Trumbull throws a new light upon 
an old subject. 

Viewing the Decalogue from an 
Oriental standpoint, he clearly shows 
that the Ten Commandments are 
not the arbitrary decrees of a stern 
ruler, but the simple conditions of a 
loving covenant between God and 
man, ® 

This book presents an entirely 
new view of the subject. It will be 
found valuable to all, and especially 
helpful to ministers, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers. 

A book of 38 pages (5% 7% inches). 
Price, 25 cents. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philade!phia, Pa. 
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“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 
Sapo.io is the house-wife’s best friend. With it 
she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don't be foolish and 
try to clean house without Sapotio. Quick work 
can bé done with Sarotio. Common soap and elbow 
service belong to the past generation. 
and use Sapocio. ; 


—_— - - = 


B. & B. 


We Want to Sell 


—want to empty the shelves—and 
the only way we can do it is to make 
prices. We have—such price cut- 


Be in fashion 
No. 37. 





ting as never done here before, 
‘or, we believe, anywhere else. We) 


want you to know about it—it’s to THE 


your advantage—want you to get| 
samples and see _ for 
what's being done—then you'll be 


convinced that we will sell because | 


you'll want to buy—silks, 
goods, wash goods, and every other | 


department of the store—s56 in all 


dress | 


—with shelf-emptying values that 

will surprise you. 

20c. and 265c. 

linen lawns, 7c. 
Anderson's nobbiest madras, 1 5c. 
Fine 


Fine imported 


madras and_ cheviottes, 
12%c.—half price. 

12%c. lawns and organdies, §c. 

Fine organdies, 10c.—and so on 
all over the store 

Write us about What you want 
and see what you'll save—this sale 
is a wonderful event. 

BOGGS & BUHL 

Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 








SEND To 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


THE MOST SENSITIVE...... 


WHEATLET 


The New Cereal Food. 

Tt is a wholly distinctive product differing 
from all others. 

If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order 
—we will see that you are supplied, 

Made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, B. Y. 

























yourself | further 


Ses CLOTHING ses 


MEN WANTED, 


9160.00 PER MONTY ond expences meee by all our 


more. 
in the United States.If om 
We want men in every County ‘2 he United States.1f y 
Weta 


at onee. - oe necessary. No capital — bang 

furnish 4 full line of samples, stationery, etc. A 

tailor’s-for-the-trade complete outfit ready eA business 
ssion ou regulate your = te suit 


We house to 
one of the many y catehy ad 
= for agents, but one 
w advertisements offering a rare by 
ae te secure —s high gr 
wr WE AR . The wages. 


THE LAR AGEST 
TAILORS IN AMERICA........... 






feo we Sarre Cae - 
ng 
every word we say. You éan get steady 
Sa y- Work in your own 


in the vear. and 
rox fe make ay every day above all 


> ‘WE WANT TO ENGAGE You 


te take orders for our Made-to-Order 
















es Br: 
Th ie 















R10, W1s., June Sth, 1898. 
GexTLEMEN:—Iin reply to your 
letter requesting the use of my 
ee for ee pur- 

an 


, would say I do not object to your using my + cooavaeins 
low and garments so exact to my measurements that! vlad. 
would that I have never made less than 680.00 per month 
ret ~~. and in the best months have made as high as 


as 
will have no compatition 
WE ARE THE LARGEST 

TAILORS IN AMERICA. _ 

Custom-Made Garments. We 
buy our cloth direct from the 
largest European and American 
Mills. We contro] the gmt of 
several woolen mills. We oper- 


pleased with the wo 

Ap prices are v: 

since recet you 
nee I received your 























00 per mon S E. J. DOYLE. ute the most extensive and econ- 
beat tot F you write Mr. Doyle, be cre to enclose a se stamp for reply. existence, “thus redueing = 
We have hundreds of letters similar to Mr. Doyle rice of Salts De waedee 





te-order te 85. + ont egwess Pants from $1.50 to $5. — so low that nearly every one in your pooner will be glad 
vi r Bu Ove: made to 
were ee ; rooese large, ) ape eather bound book contain’ large cloth samples of our entire line of 
a and a book which costs us several dollars to 
ion Book, Tape Measure, Business, ) Cards, Stationery, Advertising Matter, your name 
e@ also furnish youa 's Net Priee List. The prices are left blank 
under cach: description $03 you can "nit in your own selling prices, arran our pron to suit y ourself. As soon asyou 
have received your sample book and general outfitand have read our iy of ~~ carefully, which teaches you 
how to take orders,and marked in your selling price you are ready for business an: dcan be in taking orders from every 
<= At your —e Wires to Ob oer LA, farmers, and in fact every one will order their sui mate. You can take several 
7 REOUII ij he had ated on th to us po we will make the ents within 
take the o wy sen: emto wu 
You REQUIRE. No “MONE NEY. Just ts and send direct to your customers by express C. O. D., subject to examina. 
your full selling price, and every week we will sen you a check for 
go on taking orders, adding « libera) profit.and ve 
send B40 = one round check your full profit for the 
every week in the year. 


he béok and 
+ nts mo EACH OUTEIT COSTS US SEVERAL 





get u ne Colored — ty 


mp with 





Spe 
rubber 





tion and approval, at yourselling | price,and collect 

eo detiver th jaya You meedcollect no money, deliver no goods, si mply 

liver the moots, — td, the ay~ 4 and Saw 4 week Gere q leuat 
Near) Oo good men get a ch 


UTFIT IS FR 


EE ore acs at Sah lah a g Rise AE Sa 


ing fvpay RE BOLLAN and bilan nee below, oy Boe caeatt und ap cnted 


sarees aI KD row aera f Re Ta FBO p55" ot 


to pay th 's ear path pueineure To which amount you can take the first 


Fill out the foliowi aes corey sign your Oe} ne out and send to nag tee entet oh be a you at once. 
AMER N WO OLEN LLS CO., En‘erprise Bidg, CHICAGO, ILL. 

GENTLEMEN :—Please 7 = . ys. Cc. 0. D., mit to examination, your Sample Book and pete A Salesman’s 

Outfit, as described above. | A A to examine it at the express office and if found exactly as o sees and I feel I can 

ake good big wages taking orders for you, lagree to pay the exnress agent, asa guarantee of vood faith,and to show I mean 

business, One Dollar and express ebarges, with the understanding the 81.00 is to be refunded to me as soon as my saies have 

amounted to 825.00. 1f not found as represented and | am not perfectly satisfied I shall not take the outfit or pay one cent. 


On above two lines give as reference the names of two 
men over 21 years of age who haveknown you one 
year or longer. 


ae eee CeCe Clee Me eee CeCe Ce CeCe CCC OTe Te CeCe ree ee ee aT) 


Name of Postoffice,County and State on above line. 


Your age.....i...... babbadhonsedibes chvcdtuocvecents 

SN IERIE TOLER A tis On above line give name of your nearest express office. 

Address your letters plainly to 8.8. Times, Ph. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS COQ.. Enterprise Building CHICAGO, ILL. 














ARMSTRONG & McKELVY . ° 
aera abies OOD painting costs no more than 
Pit:sburgh. ae 4 J b4 

oe ree, — 20 bad painting—in fact, it costs less. 
siomag Pittsburgh. Good paiating is done with Pure 
ECKSTEIN White Lead and Pure Li i 
ae hite Le re Linseed Oil. Bad 
chauene painting is done with any of the mixtures of 
pasmarerah : ve ae 
nwerre )™"You | Barytes, Zinc, Silica, W hiting, etc,, etc., 
OLSTER which are often branded and sold as “ White 
UNION 
covrmsxs Lead,” “ Pure White Lead,” “ Tinted Lead,” 
=e “Colored Lead,” et You ~ ; 

: ,”’ etc., etc. ou can avoid 
once bad painting by making sure that the brand 
a _— right. (Sec list of brands of White Lead 
ocr — — ——hn which are genuine). 

Cleveland 
By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
son ite Lead Tinti 

SALEM Salem, Mass. FREE ar -~ 4 os abrvergedi’ oe obtained on pr m her ty 
oo! Buffalo folder sho Mache pet of house gainaed in deren eS colors free; also 
KENTUCKY Lovisvilie. combinations of shades forwarded upon appli : endied styles “4 


cation to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Bin 100 William Sé,, New York. 














AMERICAN — ~ | 


$9.50 BUYS AZ= VI VICTOR size, 
Fi re Insura nce Com pa ny, | to na nn = Sn tor 10 10 y en 8 for 40 seis 


Pras sbed; Cuar 


Nos, 308and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 0.9000 mn B TRIAL Address 


Dept. #2, VicTOR EFG. CO.,90-98 





* ‘The Sunday Schoc: Times intends to admit only ad verti sements that are trustworthy. . 
not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


and finished alike on bothsides. The turn-down cob 
Y lars are reversible and give double service. 
sy No Laundry Work 
When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten collars 
_or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for 































































: Perfect Comfort 


is enjoyed by the wheel-woman who 
a, gy The length of the run, the 
ht o e orgotten when this grace; 
adjunct of comfort is worn. er ving 
BICYCLE 


FERRIS’ Corset Waist 


adjusts itself to every bend of the body, 
absolute freedom of movement and full res 
80 a, to good health, and good riding 





parmlieg 


©. 261, as here pictured, is made o 
tiladine a sts in ern styles—high ot 
to gait all fi 
or 2.00, Missosy 60 cents to 
rao 


ense Waiste, 2% cents ol ice Oe tile 


INENE 





COLLARS and 
CUFFS « «¢ 








DO NOT WILT _ 


Stylish, convenient, économical, made of fine cloth, 





sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston. 














The Ferris Se 


Hams and Bacon + 


are the product of long exper! ) 
ence, large capital, complete and 


me 


modern facilities. Our constant , 
aim is tomake them the finest m ‘ 
the world. : 

Best grocers and markets fur- | 
nisimthem. ‘They are gy 

A Little Higher in J 
Price, BUT — 
the quality is there to justify the # 
cost. We invite housekeepers 
to supply their tables regularly 
with our brand. 

A copy of our new Issue of 
Table Hints, with recipes by Mrs 
Lincoln, author of the Boston 
Cook Book, sent to any ladyon fj 
receipt of full address. rr 

$) 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY 
262, 264, 266, 768, 270 and 272 Mott 


Street, New York City 
ee ; 


~ 


Mention The Sunday School Tis 


vee 
7000 ) BICYCLES 


— carried over from) 1807 = 
be sacrificed m 

a on 

High Bare are 

to $17.00 

2. 
























Wall makes, $: 
We ship on op? 


0 BICcY 
season to pe fT ye og for one. Rider aE 
wanted. Leatn how to Bara a Bicycles? hicag? 
J. A. MEAD CYCLE CO. © 
— 









Should, however, an adv 


twe publishers will refund to sub oe emnent of a 


scribers any moucy that they lose thereby 


hereby. 





